















Faculty Members Present Play—DuQuoin High School, DuQuoin, Illinois 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


is the working partner of the principal 


—but there’s something 


in every issue for every faculty member! 


For the THE CLEARING HOUSE is the working partner of the prin- 
Principal: cipal because it is devoted primarily to reporting best 

current practices in school administration and curriculum 
and to keeping principals informed of developments in the junior and 
senior high school subject areas. Each issue contains a prodigious 
amount of useful information on the principal’s primary concern—the 
educational program of his school. 


For the In addition to the reports on courses and teaching methods 
Faculty: in various subjects, each issue contains articles of general 

interest to all in the junior and senior high school program. 
THE CLEARING HOUSE features and departments are written and 
presented with a sparkle that raises professional reading to the point 
of entertainment. . . Book Reviews, Audio-Visual news, Tricks of the 
Trade, and Comments and Opinions by our editors. 


Sample copy sent on request 


Subscription price — $4.50 a year 


THE CLEARING HOUSE 


Published monthly, September through May 
by 
Fairleigh Dickinson College 


Teaneck, New Jersey 
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fs the Oditor Sees It "a 


The reports of student council members who 
have attended conferences and workshops are 
made to the local school and community in a 
variety of ways, in the assembly, to the council, 
to the faculty; through the school or community 
newspaper, or both; to the P.-T.A.; and to lunch- 
eon clubs. All of these ways are profitable and 
all of them should be used, Probably the least 
profitable way is to have these reports presented 
only to the student council itself, 

Recently, the Edinburg, Texas, student coun- 
cil entertained the faculty at a Saturday night 
dinner in the school cafeteria, and these reports 
constituted the main part of the program. What 
an excellent plan! The setting is attractive, the 
atmosphere is cordial, the time is ample, and the 
attention is centered solely on a single important 
topic. Why not try this idea in your school? 


Although it is fundamentally unsound to force 
any student into any activity, many schools do 
this, directly or indirectly, often under the flag 
of “school spirit.” The extracurricular schedule 
must always be a “choose” program. High- 
pressuring of any kind, and for any reason, 
violates this basic principle. 


Some student chairmen we can do without: 
Silent Susie, who thinks that if she can be heard 
as far back as the third row front she is being 
unladylike; Apologetic Abe, “I don’t know why 
and neither does anyone else; Roar- 
ing Robbie, who outlaughs everyone else at his 
own jokes; Leaning Lennie, who believes that 
the lectern or desk was made to hold him up; 
Show-stealer Sammy, who thinks his job is to 
make an oration or two; Introducerless Izzy, 
who merely “presents” a speaker without courte- 
ously giving interesting and important informa- 
tion about him; and Sermonic Sally, who gives 
advice generously, mostly to impress her teachers. 


| am here” 


We have just read a currently popular novel 
centering around a present day high school foot- 
ball coach. Most of his problems, struggles, and 
what-nots are quite unrealistic and fanciful. Ap- 
parently, in that state there was (that is, is) no 
state athletic association with rules and regula- 
tions. We know better. 
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“Whatever students will want to read or look 
at in the future should go into it. There is no 
room for anything else.” So wrote Helen Rand 
about the yearbook some thirty years ago. And 
this is still a good statement of sensible purpose. 

In this future, men and women (present stu- 
dents) will have little or no interest in student 
poetry, fiction, essays, jokes, gossip, wisecracks, 
commencement orations, or advertisements. 

But they will still have great interest in photo- 
graphs, snapshots, athletic and other records, 
extracurricular activities, and summaries and 
accounts which reflect actual happenings around 
the school. 

How will your 1956 yearbook rate? 

In many student council conferences and 
workshops the sponsors are assigned as chairmen 
of the various student discussion groups. Gen- 
erally speaking, personally, we favor student 
chairmen, Not only does such an arrangement 
help to remove the classroom atmosphere, but it 
also releases all sponsors so they can attend 
appropriate meetings of their own. Sponsors’ 
meetings can be most interesting and helpful, but 
far too often they are a sadly neglected part of 
these events. 

One of the results of the serious lack of 
teachers and classrooms is certain to be a “de- 
pression” in extracurricular activities, because 
“the essentials of education must have priority.” 
Our hat is off, then, to the fine men and women 
who are still carrying activity loads despite heavy 
curricular loads. And our hat is off to those 
clear-headed administrators and board members 
who lighten the overloads, either by reducing 
them or by paying extra for them, 


In nearly all schools yearbook advertising 
is an unmitigated nuisance to the staff and an 
imposition on the merchant. Despite articles, 
sales talks, and other blurbs to the contrary, this 
material has little or no advertising value. And 
the merchant is high-pressured to contribute in 
the name of Alma Mater, local pride, tradition, 
or something else. Let’s be honest and call it 
what it is—charity. Many yearbooks are now 
published without it. Many more should be. 
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A day spent on a college campus can mean much to high school seniors when a 
program is especially planned for interest, enlightenment, and entertainment. 


High School Day at 


IGH SCHOOL DAY at East Tennessee State 
H College was held on Friday, April 22, 1955. 

Daily routine was put aside and the red 
carpet was rolled out for high school seniors from 
almost fifty schools in eastern Tennessee. The 
day was a big success, and the students left 
Johnson City with an idea of not only what State 
College was like but also what college life was 
like in general. 

This was the purpose of High School Day. 
State College hoped to enroll some of the 2100 


seniors who spent the day at the school, but it . 


was as much interested in treating prospective 
college freshmen to an interesting program 
through which they could see what college offered 
and could receive counseling concerning their 
future careers, 

The seniors arrived in busses beginning at 
8:45 a.m. and were greeted by a faculty-student 
committee which gave instructions and passed 
out individual identification tickets. After de- 
barking, the seniors were taken on a tour of the 
campus. It was open house! The buildings on 
the campus were open and many interesting, in- 





Our Cover 


Faculty and board members of the DuQuoin High 
School, DuQuoin, [linois, presented a play; and 
the cast is shown in the upper picture receiving 
the audience acclaim. “The Man Who Came to 
Dinner,” was presented on two successive evenings. 
The benefit performances were presented to ac- 
quire funds for the purchase of equipment for 
the new building recently completed. Principal 
R. P. Hibbs directed the play and much time and 
effort was expended by all participating. Large 
audiences were in attendance at each of the two 
performances. See the story on page 220. 


The lower picture was submitted by the Illinois 
High School Association, courtesy M. F. Sprunger, 
assistant executive secretary. It was printed in 
their publication, “The Illinois Interscholastic.” 
Illinois, like many other states has a very active 
secondary school association. The picture shows 
a state championship basketball game in progress, 
at the beginning of a quarter with the score 32-22. 
A large number of spectators are in attendance. 
Many games were played in regional and other 
tournaments; and a team had rugged competition 
to conquer to reach the finals in the state tourna- 
ment. 
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College! 


ERWIN F. KARNER 
East Tennessee State College 
Johnson City, Tennessee 


structive displays were arranged and demonstra- 
tions were given, all of which had been prepared 
by members of the various departments of the 
college. 

At 10:30 a.m., following the tour, the groups 
broke up and the seniors went to different meet- 
ings where career interests were discussed. Each 
department or school had a program planned 
which would explain what each field was like and 
what different jobs offered as a career possibility. 
The program of the college was explained to 
show how students could prepare for the posi- 
tions in which they were interested. 

In many cases, people actually working in 
the field were on hand to speak and to answer 
questions which the seniors asked, It was hoped 
that the program might help the seniors make 
up their minds if they still had doubts as to 
what they wanted to do, 

By the time these groups broke up, at 11:45, 
it was time for everyone to move to the audi- 
torium-gymnasium where a program was pre- 
sented. This program was preceded by short 
addresses of welcome by the President of the 
college, the President of the student body and 
the Dean of the college. Also the high schools 
were introduced individually so that everyone 
present felt a little more at home. 

The program itself consisted of brief skits 
showing classes and activities in action. Again 
emphasis was placed on what the college had to 
offer the seniors, what they could do for the 
school, and what they could hope to receive frorn 
the school. A narrator told the story which tied 
the skits together. 

After the program was over, lunch time was 
at hand and the students were treated to hot 
dogs, sandwiches, ice cream, and cokes. How 
2100-pius people were served was really remark- 
able! Ten serving lines were set up, and the 
students proceeded through the lines getting 
items from individual servers. (Food had been 
prepared by the home economics department. ) 
Most of the seniors decided to eat their lunch 
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in groups on the campus because the sun was 
shining and the day was warm. 

In the afternoon, the seniors were invited to 
a baseball game which had been scheduled es- 
pecially for High School Day between the State 
College team and a rival college’s team. How- 
ever, if any of the seniors still had individual 
matters which they wanted to discuss with the 
faculty instead of attending the baseball game, 
they were free to do so, 

High School Day was an enjoyable day for 
all at State College and the seniors of eastern 
Tennessee high schools. Student enthusiasm was 
a sure indication that the day had been a success, 

This program which was extracurricular in 
nature served a vital purpose by clearing up 
doubts in the senior’s minds as to what they 
would do in the future and by giving them infor- 
mation as well as a picture of what college would 
be able to do for them after finishing high school. 

No one, either at State College or at the high 
schools, fretted for the day which was taken off 
from regular class work. The college was fulfill- 
ing a responsibility which it felt that it had to 
high school seniors, regardless of whether they 
planned to attend State College or not. More 
schools could properly recognize their responsi- 
bility to their communities by arranging to have 
a day similar to this. 


The Basketball Fan 


SHIRLEY B. MeCANN 
Business Education Instructor 
Hayes County High School 
Hayes Center, Nebraska 


When the Cardinals have a ball game 
That is where I like to be 

But the antics of spectators 

Are almost all that | can see, 


First in line comes Mrs. Gold Bag 
In her plume and wrap of fur 

And she spreads them out so freely 
No one can sit near to her, 


Susie Short Sox and her sister 

Are the very next to come, 

You can tell that they are freshmen 
By the way they chew their gum. 


Well, by now the gym is filling, 
There is sure to be a crowd, 

For the Cardinals are winning 
And the folks are mighty proud. 


Just in time for toss-up whistle 
“Traveling Salesmen” wander past 
But I can’t get their attention 
So I guess I'll have to fast. 


Mrs. Jones and her three children 
Amble by in Indian style 
And they sure obstruct my vision 
As they go in single file. 


Just when you think they're settled 
The popcorn girls go roaming by; 
Mrs, Jones spends all her pennies 
To get the stuff for her small fry. 


See the lovers on the sidelines 

But their minds aren’t on the game 
For she’s thinking of her boy friend, 
He, of how he'll change her name! 


Here’s the avid Cardinal rooter 
And he really “lives it up” 

For he’s sure the team is worthy 
Of that silver lovin’ cup. 


Soon the smallest Jones is thirsty 
And she’s gotta have a drink; 

They could sit closer to the doorway 
For convenience, don’t you think??? 


No, I’m sorry those are taken, 

Yes, I’m sure she'll be right back 
No, of course there isn’t room here 
We couldn’t move the whole coat stack. 


Oh, you’re back so soon? Already? 
No, I surely wouldn’t mind 
And I'll be quite glad to help you 
Clamber over—-up—behind! 


Now the Pep Club girls are screaming 
“Bushel of wheat and bushel of rye 
If you’re here and for Hayes Center 
Stand right up and holler ‘I’.” 


Well, that’s fine, and | was waiting 
For that “seventh-inning stretch.” 
Now we sit again—-what happened ? ? 
Who's left standing? | am, natch. 


Now the game is really rolling, 
Cardinals just barely in the lead, 
Susie and her darling sister 
Think new gum is what they need, 
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Well, at last we’ve peace and quiet 
Time to watch this game of ball 
Whoops, I can’t outguess my neighbors 

They are starting for the hall. 


First the lovers don their trappings 
And they stroll by, hand in hand, 
Eyes on them and not the ball club 
We exclaim “Gee, ain’t love grand.” 


Not Mrs. Jones—oh no, she couldn't 

But again, | guess she could 

Well, at least that means they're leaving 
And | must say, | think that’s good. 


Would I like to buy some popcorn, 

Pop, or gum, or candy bars? 

You’ve got Chubbies, Snickers, Power 
House— 


Any Milky Way or Mars? 


Well, | guess I'd like the popcorn, 

I just have a dollar bill? 

You don’t have the coins to change it? 
But you know that you soon will? 


Oh, of course, I’m glad to trust you; 
Yes, I know I'll get each cent; 
And I’m glad to help the Pep Club 


I’m sure that dime is quite well-spent. 


Mrs. Gold Bag, are you leaving? 

And you say you're glad you came? 
How, I’m wondering, did you manage 
To see any of the game? 


There’s the final whistle sounding 
Avid Rooter gives a cheer 

Wasn’t that a thrilling battle? 

Best game that I’ve seen all year! 


When the Cardinals have a ball game 
That is where I like to be 
But the antics of the spectators 


Is all that I get to see!!! 


Students’ and adults’ social life can be made richer and more satisfying through 
special training in the various clubs, outside, and regular classroom activities. 


Edueating Socially in the Schools 


LIV- 


ING”; “carry-over values”; “education of 
the total child 
socially, as well as mentally”; “preparation for 


eR ING"; “ea FOR SUCCESSFUL 


physically, morally, and 


adulthood” ;—-All these are fine sounding edu- 
cation clichés which school people all over Amer- 
ica will tell you embrace their school’s philoso- 
phy of learning. 

But what is successful adult living and how 
do schools go about educating elementary school 
children for it? What part of most school cur- 
ricula can be justified as educating the child 
socially? Is social education something that 
teachers and administrators hope will become 
a by-product of the academic class? Do they 
feel that by occasionally injecting such phrases 
as “We must all try to get along with one 
another,” or “No one likes bullies,” between 
problems in long division, that they can an- 
nounce to the world that they are teaching 
socially ? 

At the North Avenue School of the Del Paso 
Heights, California, School District, our feeling 
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R. J. NAREAU 

Principal 

North Avenue School 

Del Paso Heights, California 


is that the adult personality, the amount of poise 
which a person possesses, his awareness of social 
niceties, the practice of correct social etiquette, 
his attractiveness of dress and personal appear- 
ance, and the versatility of the individual in 
leisure time pursuits are keys to successful adult 
living. 


The opportunities for job advancement, the 
number of sovial engagements one receives, and 
the chances for successful marriage, hinge just 
as much on whether or not an individual plays 
a good game of bridge, remembers a first name, 
can dance the tango, or knows which hair style 
and color combinations look best on them, as 
does their ability to remember that the Amazon 
River is in Brazil. 


In order to make this philosophy other than 
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just another educational theory, we have done 
the following: 


1. By fuller utilization of the physical edu- 
cation program, we have gotten away from the 
glorified recess idea where children are simply 
given a ball and allowed free play, and from 
the football, basketball, baseball type of pro- 
gram, and are including instead activities such 
as golf, tennis, archery, badminton, croquet, 
swimming, bowling, social dancing, and volley- 
ball. All of these are sports that the individual 
can participate in on a co-recreational basis all 
the years of his life. Too, they are activities 
which will enhance the adult social life of the 
individual. 


The contact team games such as football cer- 
tainly have a place in the school physical edu- 
cation program, but to repeat them each year 
as a part of the physical education curriculum 
makes about as much sense as having Mexico 
and Canada as part of the social studies course 
of study for each grade level, 


Although these games have certain adult 
social and leisure time values from a spectator 
or passive standpoint, the values are decidedly 
limited from an active participation outlook, in 
that even if most adults felt physically up to a 
little football, he would no doubt have difficulty 
in finding twenty-one other adults who would be 
eager to join him in a game, 


The other activities listed, on the other hand, 
can be enjoyed with much smaller groups over 
a far greater number of years at a much smaller 
cost both financially and physically, and are all 
activities which may be participated in and en- 
joyed by the family unit. 


2. In co-ordination with both the curriculum 
in physical education and social studies, we have 
introduced an intensive program of folk dancing. 
These dances, representing most of the countries 
of the world, not only aid amazingly in turning 
shy, bewildered, youngsters into poised young 
ladies and gentlemen, but give the students added 
insight into the cultural life of the various coun- 
tries represented by the dances learned. 


3. We have inaugurated an upper grade pro- 
gram during the last hour of the school day on 
three afternoons a week, thus giving both stu- 
dents and teachers an opportunity to participate 
in a recreational activity of their choice, and 
one which will be both interesting and educa- 
tional to them. 
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Some of the club activities included in the 
program to date are: Arts and crafts, creative 
writing, woodworking, gardening, camera, dra- 
ma, music, dance, sewing, and cooking. 


4. Utilizing the school cafeteria and the hot 
lunch program, teachers are emphasizing cor- 
rect table manners and proper eating habits as 
part of their daily teaching schedule. It is 
impossible to guess how many social or business 
relationships have suffered because someone 
didn’t know how to eat his soup correctly, but 
as unimportant as something as minute as this 
may seem, it is one small part of the total life 
situation which comprises each of our social 
lives and is a part of educating the whole child 
which someone must assume, and one which in 
many instances if not assumed by the school will 
he missed completely by the child. 


5. Lastly, an upper grade class has been set 
up which, for want of a better term, is called 
“Charm Class.” During this hour, teachers dis- 
cuss with their students such social niceties as 
proper techniques for dating, dance etiquette. 
party planning, good grooming, make-up and 
hair styling, table settings and arrangements, 
correct telephoning procedure and _ etiquette, 
dress ‘and color combinations, ways of tying a 
necktie, and a variety of other simple functions 
which go toward complete social awareness. 


The props necessary for each of the activities 
or functions being discussed are taken right into 
the classroom and whenever possible the services 
of consultants and specialists in a particular area 
are utilized, Going into a classroom, a stranger 
might be mildly surprised to see the reading table 
resplendent with lace table cloth being set up 
in proper banquet style. 


Any standard complete book on etiquette 
serves as an excellent guide for teaching the 
charm class, and while much of the information 
covered is material which could well be a part 
of the students’ home training, it is surprising 
how many parents either do not take the time for 
this type of instruction, or themselves possess 
a complete lack of knowledge as to many of 
these social assets. 


It is far too early to prophesy any of the 
results of this positive emphasis of the social 
phase of the child’s education, but it is difficult 
to imagine that the student's social life will not 
be much the richer and more satisfying because 
of it. 
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A cooperative report of how an intraschool flower project came about reveals 


many facets of wholesome growth and development for children of varying ages. 


It Just Grew 


S IT POSSIBLE for kindergartners and sixth 
graders to work together cooperatively? Is 
there any value for either group in such 
work? What kind of project could bring together 
children who are five and six years apart? 
Here below is the simple story of how these 
two wide age groups worked together on a com- 
mon problem and shows that intraschool projects 
are possible, of value, and should be encouraged. 
Both of us have written about this project as 
seen from our own vantage point for we feel the 
action of the two groups joining together can 
best be shown in this manner. 





A Cooperative Project 


The massive French windows in our modern 
kindergarten overlooked a neglected plot of fast 
growing, unsightly weeds. It was truly an eye- 
sore, not only to the children but to the passersby 
and the neighbors in our community as well. 


How wonderful it would be to raise the vene- 
tian blinds on a garden full of bright blooms, 
planned, planted, and cared for by the children, 
I thought, but in seven weeks left of school what 
could be done? No tools, no money in the 
budget for a garden. 


On viewing the prospects from the outside at 
play period that day the situation seemed even 
more discouraging than it had appeared from 
the inside. The earth was hard, lumpy, weedy, 
and dotted with stones. 

While thinking over the situation, | was pull- 
ing a big clump of weeds with both hands-—just 
to see what the possibilities were. Three or four 
curious kindergartners came to offer assistance. 
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ANN M. MASTIN 

and 

SIDNEY SCHAFFER 
Searingtown School 
Albertson, L. L, New York 


“It's not hard for me,” said Allen falling over 
backwards with weed in his hand, “Me neither,” 
echoed Paul and Mary. “And if we get all these 
weeds out maybe we can make a garden. | know 
all about gardens cause | help my mother with 
ours,” added my first helper. “It sounds like a 
fine idea, Allen,” | said. “Let's talk about it 
when we go in.” | was glad to have a reason 
to call the children in for conference early. Five 
clumps of weeds were all we could manage to 


uproot at one time, 

Our first discussion proved very satisfactory. 
The immediate interest was in picking out 
flowers we wanted most in our garden. From 
pictures in our files and seed catalogues we had 
more than enough ideas. For the next three days 
packages of seeds wrapped in paper napkins, 
aluminum foil, and brown paper bags appeared 
on my desk. 

All week long our discussion periods were 
used to plan our garden; the tools we would 
need, what treatment the soil needed for good 
growth; what elements were necessary——rain, 
sun, drainage, space planning, path down the 
middle where we could walk to water, weed the 
plants, ete. 

On our first day in the garden, our proverbial 
“Jonathan Joe,” the custodian, observing that we 
were bent in activity of an unusual nature called 
out, “My, my, what's going on here? What busy 
little people!” “We need a spade,” called An- 
thony. “Now that’s too bad | haven't one but 
i'll be back to see what I can do.” 

Soon our principal came by. “Have you a 
‘shubel’?” called Elaine. “No. I'm sorry, but | 
have an idea where | can get one. I'll be right 
back,” she answered. In five minutes she re- 
appeared with three shiny garden tools. “Our 
neighbor across the street is happy to know you 
are going to make a garden,” she said handing 
us the tools. We were happy too. 
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We all wanted to try out her spade and hoe 
and scooper. But we couldn’t get far without 
our custodian, We needed a strong man and 
other stronger backs to push down the shovel 
and turn over the soil, This they later did for 
us, preparing the soil for planting and winning 
the full admiration of the group. 


Together with the sixth grade boys we pitched 
in with spacing and laying out the areas for 
planting--assisting with planting. Miss Ward 
and her kindergarten group with whom we share 
our play area, joined us in planting, watering, 
and weeding of the planted area. 


Parents from both groups seeing us work in 
the garden, brought slips and seedlings from 
their own gardens. These the children trans- 
planted with love and care. 


We spent one day collecting and painting the 
stones and rocks white that we found in the sod 
around the play area, These we arranged in 
a border around the edge of our garden, 


Pansies and marigolds made a good showing 
for they were in bloom when planted. The 
morning-glories were the first to appear from 
seeds, then the radishes, (The sixth grade boys 
said radishes were a must in any garden because 
they grew so fast.) The nasturtiums were next 
now all the seedlings were of good size. 

It was one of our big days when Gail dis- 
covered an orange colored bud on a nasturtium. 
We were glad to be able to give the custodian a 
bouquet of pansies for his wife who wasn't 
well--and to take some to Richard the day we 
walked by his house to see if he was feeling 
better. 


Now it was the end of the seventh week. 
Many little hands and feet have been coated 
with mud from digging, planting, watering, and 
weeding their garden. Anxious eyes have 
watched the changes in nature, watching for sun 
and rain to aid their garden. Today when | 
raised the blinds in the kindergarten for the last 
time, I didn’t see a mass of beautiful colored 
blooms I had envisioned, rather a miscellaneous 
grouping of blooms, struggling seedlings—-some 
slips of lilac—sprigs of mint and an uneven 
border of various sized stones. 

It doesn’t look like anything out of a garden 
magazine, but | would not exchange it for the 
finest of landscaped plots, Just how deep the 
experiences were for the children we will never 
know, nor can they be measured. But from ob- 
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serving them bend- 
ing over a newly 
sprouting shoot, | 
am sure they were 
in communion with 
the mysteries of cre- 
ation experiencing 
the wonders of 
growing things. 





During a faculty meeting our Principal, Mrs. 
Rippon, mentioned that Mrs, Mastin, our kinder- 
garten teacher, was planning to do a garden 
outside her windows together with her class. 


Immediately, I thought that perhaps this 
could work into a nice intraclass project, es- 
pecially since I knew that there was going to be 
a pressing need for hoeing and preparing that 
barren stretch of ground to bring it around to 
where seeding might even be thought of. 


I also realized that we had done a unit on 
flowering and vegetable plants and that some 
of my children had shown a keen interest towards 
this area. In years gone by we had tried a school 
garden but since it was in an unprotected area 
(not fenced in) it was unsuccessful, That was 
also one of the reasons why I was enthused 
about this project, for it was along-side the 
large kindergarten bay windows which also face 
into the kindergarten play area and was protec- 
ted on all sides from intruders by a closed-in 
fence. 


Well, the next logical step was to go down 
and talk it over with Mrs, Mastin—which I did! 
She was very receptive to making it an intraclass 
project and welcomed the idea. We both dis- 
cussed the need and value for all the children 
involved in doing it cooperatively. 


We discussed various ways of going about 
it and mapped out a plan of action for integrating 
the sixth graders to where they could be of most 
help to Mrs, Mastin. We both realized that it 
would have to be done on a small group basis 
so that the project remained the kindergartners’ 
throughout. The sixth graders’ position was 
to help and supervise with certain tasks that 
were impossible for kindergartners to do, and 
that they as sixth graders could very well do. 
That only groups of two or three sixth graders 
would go down at a time and they would get 
their instructions from Mrs. Mastin when down 
there and keep me informed of their progress 
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each time they returned. This plan of action 
worked out excellently. 

I asked for sixth grade volunteers, explained 
the project to them and exactly what Mrs. Mastin 
and I had in mind. We soon had all the help we 
needed. 

It was most rewarding to both of us to see 
how well the children got along and worked 
so cooperatively, Both of us feel that such an 
intraclass project in a school is of inestimable 
value to all groups involved. We have tried to 
list some of the prime values as we saw them 
develop. 

1. It allowed for close, meaningful, and work- 
able intraclass cooperation within a school. 

2. It moved a problem out of the classroom 
and into a broader area giving the children a 
classroom to school to community outlook and 
overview. 

3. It involved a school custodian in child- 
centered school problems, involving him with 
planning, thus making him an integral part of 
the project. It brought the custodian into a social 
relationship with the children—that as it grew, 
encouraged him to think of school children as 
people with work to do rather than as creators 


of mere janitorial duties. 

4. It encouraged respect and understanding 
of both age groups towards each other which we 
feel was reflected by each of those who had 
siblings and to other children. 

5. Presented a concrete school program to 
both age groups where actual progress could be 
observed. 

6. It involved community participation in a 
school project. Many parents volunteered serv- 
ices and donated seeds, slips, and equipment and 
actually became as interested in the progress and 
problems as the children themselves. 

7. It involved many skills for both age 
groups, Science—growth, seeding, observation, 
nature; Mathematics—-plot planning, sorting, 
buying, counting, basic skills; Social Studies 
beautifying the area, importance of crops, know- 
ing community; Language Arts—-reading, cata- 
loguing, following and giving directions, com- 
municating, meeting with others, 

We are sure that there were many others 
which we have not listed. Realistic projects are 
preferred for promoting growth and develop- 
ment, It is wonderful for children to learn to 
work together at an early age. 


Extra pay for extra work of sponsors of cocurricular and extracurricular activi- 
ties should have due consideration-ever keeping the students’ welfare in mind. 


Sponsoring the Extracurricular Activities 


depends to a large degree upon the interest 

and sincerity of the individual or individuals 
concerned. There is no exception in school work. 
If an individual is to become a successful teach- 
er; if a school organization is to serve those 
under its guidance and care to the fullest; if 
teaching is to become the profession we hope it 
to be; then, each and every professional em- 
ployee must lift himself above the formal activ- 
ities of the classroom and join in the broader 
phases of education and the over-all activities of 
the school, 

Teachers have always been expected, and 
rightly so, to spend a reasonable amount of time 
and effort beyond that normally expended in 
formal classroom activity. The working hours 
of the teacher are not necessarily limited to the 
official beginning and dismissal time of the 
pupils. The conscientious teacher will want to 
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provide a reasonable amount of cocurricular and 
extracurricular activities as a vital part of effec- 
tive class instruction, 

Where cocurricular or extracurricular activity 
assignments involving extraordinary amounts of 
time and effort are involved, it is only reason- 
able to expect that additional remuneration be 
granted. Too often, extra pay for extra duties 
and responsibilities has been granted with no 
justifiable basis of assignment, resulting in un- 
fairness and waste, and in dissatisfaction among 
those concerned. Too often, it is the ones who 
“squawk” the loudest who get the most “gravy.” 

To eliminate or reduce these undesirable ele- 
ments in the granting of extra pay for extra 
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work, careful study must be made of many fac- 
tors involved, This is best done by a committee 
or committees specifically appointed for the pur- 
pose, Those concerned will surely want to know 
(1) the nature of the activity; (2) the value of 
the activity to the pupil, to the school, to others; 
(3) the need for the activity—duplication of 
effort, ete.; (4) membership; (5) number of 
meetings; (6) when the activities take place; 
(7) duration of the meetings; (8) relative service 
loads of elementary and secondary teachers; and 
(9) whether other consideration is given the 
sponsor, 

After all necessary information has been 
gathered, analyzed, and evaluated, the task of 
assigning specific values must be carefully un- 
dertaken. This is a most difficult job. Various 
bases and possibilities must be explored; effort 
must be made to keep every consideration free 
of prejudice, and soundly rooted in objective 
evidence and fact. 

Standards and values finally decided upon 
must be known to all, provisions made for 
periodic re-evaluation of existing activities and 
values assigned, and rules and regulations con- 
cerning the organization of future activities with 
extra pay for sponsors carefully drawn up. Just 
as “too many cooks spoil the broth,” so too many 
extra pay activities can detract from the regular 
school program and defeat the purposes of “extra 
pay for extra work,” 


General Standards 


Provisions for extra pay for extra work 
should be system-wide, They should not be con- 
fined, alone, to high school activities, Considera- 
tion should be given the normal service loads 
of elementary and secondary teachers. 

The single salary schedule should make no 
differentiation between school levels, the princi- 
ple being, “equal pay for equal work.” It should 
be recognized that elementary teachers generally 
have no free periods; secondary teachers usually 
have one or more free periods a day. 


Evaluation Standards 
1. The activity is educationally desirable. 
2. There is need for the activity. 
3. There is no duplication of effort, 


4. The number participating warrants the 
activity. Number of participants is not, alone, a 
criterion for assignment of value. Many worth- 
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while activities, of necessity, will involve small 
numbers, 

5. The activity. takes place wholly and com- 
pletely in out-of-school time, reasonably defined. 
The time between the hours of 8:30 a.m. and 
4:30 p.m. on school days, including the noon 
lunch hour, is considered in-school time. 

6. It is impossible for the activity to take 
place within reasonable school hours and teacher 
schedule. Activities may have their origin in 
in-school hours but all effort to be eligible for 
extra pay must have been expended in out-of- 
school hours. 

7. Total hours of extra effort warrants the 
granting of extra pay. 

A. A unit system based on total yearly 
hours of out-of-school activity is a 
promising possibility. 

B. On the basis of basic rate of $2.50 an 
hour for night school teaching, intra- 
mural activities, driver training, etc., a 
unit system of $50.00 a unit would be 
based on 20 hours or more of approved 
extra effort yearly, For example: 

a. Twenty hours but less than 40 
hours would have a unit value of 
one unit a year. 

b. Forty hours but less than 60 
hours would have a unit value 
of two units a year. 

c. Sixty hours but less than 80 
hours would have a unit value of 
three units a year. 

d. Eighty hours but less than 100 
hours would have a unit value of 
four units a year, etc. 

C. Limits should be carefully evaluated 
and restricted to reasonable totals in 
any one year for each and every exist- 
ing or contemplated activity. 
Activities consuming less than 20 hours 
yearly in extra effort should not be 
eligible for extra pay. 

E. Activities of less than one hour in dura- 
tion at any one meeting should not be 
eligible in determining extra pay for 
extra work. 

8. Both the activity and the sponsor should 
be approved by the building principal or other 
school authority. 

9, The activity should have survived a trial 
period of a year or more, 

10. The sponsor should not have been granted 
other special consideration; such as, increased 
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salary, reduction in number of regular and 
special assignments, or supplemental contract. 

11. The principal or other school authority 
should recommend that extra pay be granted. 


Other Administrative Principles 
1, Each sponsor of an extra-pay for extra- 
effort activity should be required to submit a 
special written report to the Superintendent of 
Schools at the close of the school year before 
unit payment is made. 


2. Payment of extra-pay for extra-work 





should be made in a lump sum at the close of 
the school year. 

3. Financing of extra-pay for extra-work 
should be provided for in the regular school or 
special activity budget, divisions of the budget 
being charged where activity best warrants. 

4. Professional employees disagreeing with 
unit value assignments, or questioning any phase 
of the operation of the plan, should submit their 
problems in writing to the Salary-Evaluating 
Committee for study and recommendations. 


There are many varied methods used in the promotion of school spirit—athletic 
contests provide opportunity for ardent cheering sections, cheerleaders, etc. 


Rah! Rah! Sis Boom Bah! 


OUT to see our team play?” queried the 

earnest young junior. “You always tell 
us to get behind the team and show our loyalty 
by going to the games and cheering them on to 
victory! And then, when we get there, we never 
see you!” 


"Wis DOESN’T THE FACULTY COME 


We teachers have our pride, son, and | mum- 
bled something about my arteriosclerosis being 
allergic to the dizzy heights of the fifth-row 
bleachers. The brutal truth, however, may be 
revealed in these lines. You'll never read them 
since you are in my English class, | know that. 
MAD comics is about the extent of your ventures 
into the realms of literature. 

I yield to no one, least of all to you, in my 
reverence and respect for our mutual Alma 
Mater, Temperature High, but——I just can’t yell 
those gosh-awful cheers we have in today’s mod- 
ern repertoire. 

There are two reasons for this and the second 
is more compelling than the first. For one thing, 
I can’t memorize them; for another, when some 
are called for, | have an overwhelming urge to 
pull my hat down low over my beady eyes, turn 
up my coat collar and furtively slink away from 
the rooting section, lest | be spotted and asso- 
ciated with the crime, 

In those dim, prehistoric days when I was a 
student, cheers were simple, forthright pleas for 
bloodshed and mayhem. One side of the bleach- 
ers chanted: “Rip ‘em up!” and the other side 
murderously hurled back: “Tear ’em up!” 

Even I learned those cheers, 
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Time stumbled on and the agile, tumbling 
boys who led the cheers in my time gave way to 
the prancing pirouette of the pony-tail brigade. 
If | may say so, my colleague who sponsored this 
evolution had a sharp eye for public relations 
and | (at first) weleomed the change. Sharp 
uniforms gilded these lilies with whom Mother 
Nature had dealt generously. It was a pleasure 
to call for felonious assault at their command, 


Gradually, however, it dawned upon me that 
the old order had changed more violently than 
I had supposed, The new cheerleaders needed 
a wider field for their talents. New cheers were 
introduced, cheers that could be led, not merely 
with the clenched fist waved ominously at my 
cringing nose, but with a sinuous weaving of hips 
that was reminiscent of other battlefields in 
Michener-land. 

It was a numbing experience to discover one 
night that | was being called upon to shout, to 
the rhythmic swish of feminine posteriors: 


“A-d to K-d, Kala wala wadi, 

Kala wala wingo, dingo, dadi; 

Ash, Gosh, Kala wala wash, 

Kala wala wingo, dingo, dosh; 

Rah! Rah! Sis boom bah! 

Temperature High! Rah! Rah! Rah!” 

Dazed, with bloodless lips, | mumbled weak- 

ly. Perhaps | may even have inserted a faint 


“Rip ‘em up!” where I should have intoned the 
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cabalistic “Kala wala wingo .. .” However, the 
handwriting was on the wall; the end was in- 
evitable. My days of attendance were numbered, 
although, in my shocked condition, | doubt that 
| realized then what was to come, 


My fractured tibia oceurred at the next game, 
While my head was turned in conversation with 
a senile classmate who had persuaded me to at- 
tend the contest (against my better judgment), 
the pony-tails swished out in front of the stands, 
Apache style, to demand a rendition of a new 
yell, the Indian yell, It wasn’t the tom-toms that 
made me jump and fall off the fifth row; it was 
the blood-curdling warwhoop the girls shrilled 
to start the cheer, I hadn’t heard that sound 
since | was discharged from the Army at Little 
Big Horn. Then this followed: 

*Minnie-Minnie-Wah-Kah 

Kah-Wah-Wee 
Whooper up 
Who are we? 
Choe-taw—Chick-a-saw 

Osage, Sioux 

Rockets, Raiders, Red Knights, too 
Temperature, Temperature! 

Team! Team! Team!” 


Whooper up 


That should have been enough for any one 
intelligent enough to be on the faculty at Tem- 
perature High, I’m not really that smart, so | 
decided to give it one more try. After all, | 
WAS urging the students to get out there and 
cheer, 

The man who climbed to the old familiar 
fifth-row bleachers that night was only the hollow 
shell of a loyal alumnus. | was a far cry from the 
old, devil-may-care wind-jammer who used to 
joyously call for physical violence, Wistfully, | 
hoped that just once more we might be asked to 
make the welkin ring with the terse instructions 
so well-memorized., 


It was not to be. 


Unbelieving, with set face and staring, blood- 
shot eyes, | shuddered as I heard the voodoo 
drums begin their insistent, pounding rhythm. 
Ponytailed witeh-doctors undulated in a mystic 
circle in front of the cheering section to elicit: 

“shhhhhhhhhhhhhh . . . 


In Borneo, the natives cry 

As they do at Temperature High 

Boo-Bishka, whotten—dotten, 
whott-otten 

shhhhhhhhhhhhhh . . . 

Boo-Bishka, whotten—dotten, 
whott-otten 

shhhhhhhhhhhbhh . . . 

Ishkabibble, iddle-diddle 

Ishkabibble, whotten-otten 
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Boo-Bishka, whotten—dotten, 
whott-otten 

shhhhhhhhhbhhbh . . . 

1-2-3-4 

Who are we for? 

Temperature!” 

THAT, my boy, is why you haven't seen 
me at the game. . . 

Editor's Note: The author admits that about the 
only truth in this article is the Junior's question. And, 
incidentally, that has been corrected grammatically. 
Also, the cheers, which are authentic—believe it or not. 
He further states “It seems to me that our youth are 
a bit hampered in their efforts to let off emotional steam 
at our games by the strait-jacket of impossible cheers. 
What do your readers think?” 





Faculty Presents a Play 


D. W. HORTIN 

Assistant Principal 

DuQuoin Township High School 
DuQuoin, Illinois 


For the first time in the memory of the oldest 
residents of the city, the faculty of the DuQuoin 
Township High School, DuQuoin, Illinois, this 
past fall presented a play for the public. The 
play, “The Man Who Came to Dinner,” involved 
practically the entire faculty, and some members 
of the Board of Education. 

The primary object of the play was to raise 
money to help buy something for the new high 
school building. DuQuoin is this year, for the 
first time, occupying a new $1,000,000 high 
school building. 

The play was directed by Principal R. P. 
Hibbs, widely known speech and dramatic coach, 
whose teams won many state contests. Hibbs 
was assisted in casting of characters by members 
of the Speech Department at D.T.H.S., including 
Mrs. Betty Thornton, Mrs. Gene Schneider, Miss 
Katherine Forester, and Mr. Joe Thornton. 

Using the spacious new stage and auditorium 
for the first time, Hibbs was assisted with the 
lighting by Mr. Lawrence Voss, Technical Di- 
rector of Little Theatre, Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity at Carbondale, and by local maintenance 
men, and students of the high school. 

Although the chief objective of the play was 
to raise money, it was found that the play served 
as a medium which promoted better understand- 
ing among members of the faculty. Faculty mem- 
bers learned to know the “other side” of their 
fellow-members’ personality, by working together 
in roles entirely different from the customary 
ones, 
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Furthermore, the play served to emphasize 
for the students especially, and for the parents 
and patrons of the school, that the faculty mem- 
bers are “human,” and that they had hidden 
talents seldom used in daily classwork activities. 

The play, whic? was acclaimed by multitudes 
as being the best ever seen, was a morale builder. 
It gave the teachers a “lift”; it gave the students 


a thrill; it gave the public a long needed view of 
its faculty; and above all it gave the school a 
boost. 

Some $600 was cleared by the play. The 
money, sorely needed to help equip faculty 
lounges, to help buy stage equipment, and many 
other things, will be used to its greatest ad- 
vantage. 


An evaluation is made of the early childhood play program, a school civic club 
project, instituted in an elementary school in a crowded area in a large city. 


Evaluating a Play Program 


HE CHILDHOOD PLAY PROGRAM in 
effect at P.S. 184, Brooklyn, within the 
year 1954-1955, in the primary grades has 

matured to the level of a well-integrated child- 
development area. Mr. Milton V. Rose, in train- 
ing his child leaders and supervisors, has earned 
not only the admiration and love of the teachers 
of the classes under his tutelage, but also the 
respect and love and gratitude of the children. 

Some other teachers and the writer remember 
the fear we felt that these young leaders would 
interfere with the precious moments of privacy 
needed to prepare work in the morning or after- 
noon, straightening out closets, writing out ab- 
sentee post cards, conducting conferences with 
individual children, interviewing parents, or 
just reading an educational publication. That 
fear has disappeared. We find that we can still 
do anything we may plan because of the effi- 
ciency of the child leaders. 

The playleaders come in early, greet you with 
a cheerful, “Good morning,” quietly hang up 
their clothing, and prepare to welcome their 
respective groups. Each child whe comes, does 
the same thing and takes his place in the group. 
Any interruption on your part is purely volun- 
tary, for these leaders come prepared with a 
definite “agenda” as they call it. On bank morn- 
ings or time for collection of money, children 
are trained to give the teacher the money, and 
then join their groups. 

You often smile at the way the leaders con- 
duct their groups. They find it necessary to 
caution children to modulate their voices, or 
even to stop singing or reciting if the voice qual- 
ity is bad. They occasionally might have to refer 
a child to Mr. Rose when they find that the child 
hasn’t made the normal adjustment. 
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Publie School 184 
Brooklyn 12, New York 


The children enjoy being taught poetry, 
dances, songs, games, arts and crafts, rhythms, 
and other activities, 


These leaders are critical of their own meth- 
ods, and I have noticed that they often discuss 
certain procedures and routines with the children 
in order to achieve some improvement. Evalua- 
tion of the program is continuous. 


It is indeed heartwarming to see with what 
great earnestness some children who have dif- 
ficulty in making a classroom adjustment, strive 
to gain acceptance by the group and the group 
leader. It gives the teacher an added opportunity 
to observe her children at play. The children 
are unaware of their teacher’s presence in the 
background, participating 
actively, 


since she is not 


The writer finds it most stimulating to ob- 
serve the leaders in action. The effect on the 
individual members of the class is most bene- 
ficial. It teaches children to respect each other 
and to accept the leadership and guidance of 
children who are slightly older than they. It 
teaches children how to get along with each 
other; and if there are any grievances, they are 
discussed and handled very capably by the chil- 
dren themselves, 

The girl supervisor is a very mature child 
(barely eleven years old). She handles her job 
admirably by observing silently every leader in 
action, interrupting only when she questions the 
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value of the activity, or when the manner in 
which the activity is conducted is boisterous or 
inappropriate, Even an adult might do well to 
observe her. 

The children have gained a consciousness of 
time and the importance of spending it profitably 
as well as pleasurably. The club period, the 
music period in the auditorium, the play period 
on the “roof” are ali anticipated as “something 
special” and a privilege. Some of my seemingly 
“slow” children have surprised me by remem- 
bering the schedule of these special times and 
can find the various locations after having been 
shown them only a few times. 

These children have learned to think better 
and show more independence and self-reliance. 
These positive growths make themselves evident 
sooner because of the play program experiences. 

The children have developed a sense of be- 
longing and have become more cooperative in 
group play and work. Their lives are enriched 
by the experiences of the Play Program because 
it is an experience in daily living which en- 
courages and stimulates their mental growth and 
also affords great pleasure in school activities. 

This achievement, all the more remarkable 
because of the low socio-economic area in which 
our school is located, is the result of very fine 
planning on the Early Childhood Play Program 
Director’s part and on the part of all involved 
in the program. It is also the result of Mr. Rose’s 
great faith in the ability of children and their 
natural desire to play together under good leader- 
ship. This faith and creative leadership are the 
hope of a better world for youth. 


Editor's Note: This evaluation is made of the public 
management traditions set up by Milton V. Rose, 
Teacher-Leader, Public School 184, Brooklyn 12, New 
York, The program was very well described in an 
article entitled “A Play Yard Program for Primary 
Children,” page 42, October, 1954, issue of SCHOOL 
ACTIVITIES MAGAZINE. It also carries a picture of 


some of the activities of the group on the cover page. 


Poster Making Becomes 
a Civie Project 


MILDRED K. BICKEL 
Shore School 
Euclid 23, Ohio 


Introductory lettering practice is obtained 
through the development of posters to arouse 
interest in Shore School’s instrumental music 
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opportunities, This takes place soon after school 
begins in the fall. Squared paper may be used 
to facilitate spacing, but such aid is soon dis- 
carded, Pictures of instruments attract the at- 
tention of the viewer. 

Capital letters, legible across a large room, 
make a vivid impression, Such posters may be 
considered an announcement or informational 
type, yet inspirational in nature, also. One clear- 
cut idea utilized a rhythmical feeling, “LET’S 
HAVE HOME MUSIC AT SHORE.” 

In health study, posters may focus attention 
upon safe conduct and healthful living, perhaps, 
more effectively than could be obtained through 
the use of reading material. Some practice in 
figure-sketching, introduced through the use of 
the stick-figure, may encourage its incorporation 
in posters to add human interest to the idea 
presented. 

Posters are analyzed to decide which may 
appeal to primary pupils when placed on corridor 
bulletin boards, Meanwhile the positive approach 
has been emphasized to further worthwhile 
action. The fewest possible words accompany 
the pictures, i.e., “PLAY IN A SAFE PLACE.” 

Brevity may be recognized through discus- 
sions of road signs on business places. Motorists 
spot EAT when hungry, or MOTEL when sleepy 
because short words present pertinent informa- 
tion at a glance. An acquaintance with radio and 
television sponsors demonstrates the fact that 
the art of advertising is a serious business for 
the consumer and the producer. 

The next poster project may be centered 
around The Four Freedoms and United Nations’ 
Day, October 24, The need of some practice in 
sketching the human head may arise together 
with more attention to composition for pupils 
who are ready for a greater challenge. American 
Education Week may develop a practical use 
for lettered signs for displays. 

Attention may be directed to the improve- 
ment in lettering by the use of a caption, “Our 
First Lettering.” 

When a class develops some competence in 
poster-making, requests may arise to promote 
constructive appeals, i.e., Junior Red. Cross Ac- 
tivities, Community Fund Campaigns, or the 
support of school programs. Other health posters 
may emphasize winter safety precautions, the 
proper labeling and arrangement of poisons in 
the medicine cabinet, the use of safety matches, 
adequate medical care of wounds, and regular 
dental care. 
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The development of an effective poster pro- 
vides practice in lettering, composition, sketching, 
and color harmony. Experience in use of library 
materials, measurement or arithmetic, spelling, 
oral and written language are also obtained often 
in a real life situation. Democratic class dis- 
cussions bring out the importance of brevity, 
the use of the positive approach and proper 
appeal. 

Interest in extracurricular activities, safe con- 
duct, and healthful living are also tangible assets. 


The posters may be an effective publicity agent 
in the school, and aid in an interpretation of 
its program to the community. 

The development of constructive appeals tends 
to promote good citizenship, for moral and 
ethical responsibility is fostered when human 
energy is channeled to mutually desired goals. 
In brief, experience in the continuous evaluative 
process necessary to produce an effective poster 
is in itself educational, especially when a poster 
serves a practical purpose. 


A variety of student experiences evolve from co-operative photography project 
—the athletic department becomes more efficient in its varied endeavors. 


Filming Football in Slow Motion 


ORE AND MORE high school football 
coaches are becoming interested in filming 
their games in slow motion. College and 

Pro teams have been doing it for years. Game 
movies have become a priceless, indispensable 
part of their coaching scheme. 


Since the entire game is recorded on film, 
every play becomes available for endless review 
and study. The film is pitiless. Every mistake 
is exposed in stark detail. No alibis can be 
offered for a missed block, poor faking, or other 
failure in offensive assignment. 


The defense is also shown, including the 
overall assignments, and individual execution. 
The film shows which players are charging, slid- 
ing, or just gold-bricking on defense. 


Another advantage of game movies is their 
carry-over scouting value. Though high school 
coaches may put in a few changes now and then, 
they generally stick to the same offensive play. 
Hence, before playing your opponent again, the 
team can study last year’s film and get an idea 
of their next opponent’s style of play. 


Filming football games can well be handled 
by the high school camera club or visual aids 
squad, It can provide added and needed equip- 
ment as well as some funds for other activities. 
The advanced high school movie-maker can take 
excellent films of the school football games. Stu- 
dents are interested in this project and can help 
the coach, team, and school as well as increase 
their ability at movie-making. 


Now for the details involved in the actual 
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shooting of the football game. The 16 mm. movie 
cameras are set up on tripods on the roof of the 
stadium near the 50 yard line. The sun should 
be at the photographer's back, if possible. A 
continuous check of light conditions should be 
made during the game. There may be a bright 
sun at the start of the game and much less light 
later in the afternoon. As the light fades, adjust- 
ments in the lens opening must be made to admit 
the light on the film. 

Slow motion movies are filmed at 32 frames 
a second and projected at 16 frames per second, 
The advantage of this lies in the magnification 
of time. Each play remains on the screen twice 
as long as it did on the field. Night games 
sometimes pose a problem in that some high 
school fields do not have enough light for the 
film. However, recent developments by DuPont's 
Kin-O-Lux Gold Seal film, which has a Weston 
rating of 225 has proven a boon to nighttime 
movies. The film and an f 1.9 lens give good 
results. 


Filming football as an aid to the coach is 
somewhat different from what is seen on tele- 
vision or in the newsreel. In the latter, the 
camera man usually follows the ball carrier. 
The coach, however, may be interested in other 
things. He may instruct the student cameraman 
or the photography adviser to stress certain 
points. On pass plays, for example, he may in- 
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struct the cameraman to focus on the defense 
given the passer, or if on defense, he must de- 
cide on getting his linemen rushing the passer or 
how the backs cover the opposing ends and backs 
going out for a forward pass. 

On kicking situations, the coach should de- 
cide whether to concentrate on the protection 
given the kicker or the ends and linemen going 
down under a kick, It is impossible to have the 
camera follow both of these actions with the 
2 or 3-inch telephoto lens. 


Experience has shown that the high school 
game, with 12 minute quarters can be covered 
with about 800 feet of film. The athletic director, 
principal, or band director may want pictures 
of the band, cheerleaders, and majorettes on the 
film, This action will require another 100 feet 
of film, 


Cost of film can be lowered by purchasing 
the entire season’s supply in one order, Ordin- 
arily, the cost of the film is $6.30 per 100 foot 
reel, For bulk order, the manufacturer allows an 
additional discount of 80 cents a roll. This 
saving can go to the photographic club for their 
projects, 

Usually there is some film left in the camera. 
Rather than shoot the film on the spectators 
leaving the game, the excess film is saved for 
titles. These include the teams playing, the date 
of the game, and the score by quarters. These 
titles appear at the end of the last reel of film. 
After processing, the titles are spliced into the 
proper place in the film of the game, 


Through a special service, a special one day 
processing is available for football films. Special 
“Sports Film” labels are pasted on the film 
cartons, which enables the processing depart- 
ment to easily identify the film for rapid develop- 
ment and return shipment, Additional informa- 
tion on filming football is available from East- 
man Kodak, Rochester 4, N.Y. They publish 
two free booklets, “Production and Use of Foot- 
ball Motion Pictures” and “Techniques of Film- 
ing Football.” Both are free. 


The school projection squad, or photography 
club can benefit from such a project. Equipment 
necessary can be purchased by the Athletic De- 
partment for other school movie projects. Stu- 
dents will gain information and “know how” in 
movie making and certainly the football squad 
will benefit from football films made in slow- 
motion, 
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Engineering Students 
Sponsor an Honors 
Assembly 


HERMAN A. ESTRIN 
Newark College of Engineering 
Newark, New Jersey 


“We want to honor our student leaders, out- 
standing scholars, prominent athletes, loyal edi- 
tors, and business managers, and newly inducted 
members to our honor societies. Can we sponsor 
an honors convocation?” 

When asked what are the purposes of the 
honors convocation, our students answered as 
follows: 

1. To recognize the members of the honor 
societies, 

2. To present to the students the awards of 
the honor and the professional societies, the Ath- 
letic Association, and the Interfraternity Council. 

3. To acquaint the student body with the 
purposes, functions, and eligibility rules of the 
honor and the professional societies. 

4. To present activity keys to outstanding 
students in the extracurricular program of the 
College. 

5. To inspire students to participate in the 
extracurricular program. 

6. To promote an esprit de corps within the 
student body. 

7. To acknowledge the services of the faculty 
advisers of the honor and professional societies, 
the Athletic Association, and the Interfraternity 
Council. 

8. To offer the student leaders an opportunity 
to arrange and sponsor their own convocation. 

9. To promote the status of honor and pro- 
fessional societies. 

10. To present the Honors’ Option program 
to the student body, 


Method 

The president of the Student Council selected 
the chairman of the Honors Convocation Com- 
mittee and acted as an ex officio member of the 
committee. 

It was the responsibility of the chairman to 
do the following: 

1. Choose the subcommittee chairmen and 
help select committee members. 

2. Coordinate the activity of each committee. 
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3. Render a complete report of this committee 
to the office of the Director of Student Activities 
and to the Student Council. 

4. Serve as a liaison between the committee 
and the Student Council and betweea the com- 
mittee and the faculty and the administration. 

5. Send letters of acknowledgment to each 
of his subcommittee chairmen and to any person 
or agency who renders service to the committee. 

Then, the chairman of the Honors Convoca- 
tion selected these subcommittees: 


Program Committee 
(At least four members) 


1. The president of each honor society con- 
tacted all members and urged them to be present 
at the convocation. Those to be “recognized” 
should be professionally attired. 

2. Each president should briefly state the 
following items in his speech: 

a. The name of the society 
b. Its purposes 
c. Its accomplishments, especially as they 
relate to the welfare of the College 
d. All the members for the entire year 
e. The officers and adviser for the follow- 
ing year 

3. In the presentation of its awards, honor 
and professional societies listed on the pro- 
gram specific details about the award, (Note 
examples ) 

Northern New Jersey Student Chapter 
Awards of Society for the Advance- 
ment of Management to Mr. John J. 
Jones for outstanding service to the 
student and parent chapter of the 
Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement. 
Key 


First Prize 
Second Prize—Recognition Pin 


Pi Delta Epsilon awards 
Mr. John B. Brown the Medal of 
Merit for his outstanding contribu- 
tion to college publications. 


4. Contacted the following members of the 
faculty and the administration: 
President of the College 
Dean of Administration 
Dean of Students 
Faculty Adviser of the Athletic Associa- 
tion 
Faculty Adviser of the Professional So- 
cieties’ Council 
Faculty Adviser of the Interfraternity 
Council 
Each of these members were key persons 
to consult concerning the program. 
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5. Honor Societies’ Council and Professional 
Societies’ Council prepared a brief brochure of 
the purposes, functions, and eligibility of each 
honor and professional society. 

6. The Athletic Association and the Interfra- 
ternity Council prepared a list of those who were 
to receive awards. 

Publicity Committee 
(At least four members) 

1. Made neat attractive posters to be hung 
on the bulletin boards throughout the college. 

2. Prepared notices to be sent to the faculty. 
Had faculty read notices in their classes. 

3. Gave “Technician” staff the news about 
the convocation about three weeks in advance. 

1. Had notices read in the following desig- 
nated areas: 

Honors’ Societies Council 
Professional Societies’ Council 
Interfraternity Societies’ Council 
Interfraternity Council 

Student Council 

Class Councils 

In these organizations students publicized the 
convocation. 

5. Contacted the Public Relations Office and 
gave the names of the chairmen and members of 
each subcommittee. 

6. Arranged for a photographer to take rep- 
resentative snapshots of the convocation. 


Acknowledgments 

After the convocation the president of the 
Student Council wrote a letter of thanks to the 
chairman of the Honors Convocation Committee. 
Expressing his thanks for their cooperation and 
efforts, the chairman wrote a letter of apprecia- 
tion to his subcommittee chairman, He also 
wrote his thanks to other persons who had ren- 
dered outstanding assistance and service to the 
committee, 


Recommendations 

The chairman of the honors Convocation 
Committee requested that his subcommittee chair- 
men submit to him a complete report of their 
findings, proceedings, and suggestions. He pre- 
pared a comprehensive report of his subcom- 
mittee’s recommendations and submitted one to 
the office of the Dean and one to the recording 
secretary of the Student Council. 

In addition, the chairman collected copies of 
the program, notices, posters, and other items 
pertaining to the Convocation which will prove 
helpful to future Student Council committees. 
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Results of the Convocation 

1. Students who earned awards were duly 
recognized by the College. 

2. Students’ interests were stimulated to par- 
ticipate in the extracurricular program. 

3. The prestige of the honor and the profes- 
sional societies was raised. 

4. A greater esprit de corps existed within 
the student body. 

5. Faculty advisers received due recognition 
by the students. 

6. Student leaders gained a feeling of ac- 
complishment for sponsoring the convocation. 

7. Students had received an impetus to suc- 
ceed in their academic studies and in their extra- 
curricular activities, 


Personal Charm 


DOROTHY LEGGITT 
Senior High School 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


What is personal charm? What is this mag- 
netic quality that seems to work miracles in the 
life of the one who possesses it to a marked 
degree? Charm is a potentiality, It is the power 
to fascinate others’. When, without conscious 
effort, people are drawn to an individual, then 
charm exists, 

Charm is an art. Because charm is the art 
of pleasing, there are three guide-posts that lead 
to its attainment. Be interested, Use good taste, 
based on kindness: this assures correctness. 
Strive for balance—in standing, walking, or sit- 
ting. To engender in others the impression de- 
sired, it is necessary to build from two directions, 
from the inside out and from the outside in. The 
real power of a charming personality comes from 
within, but work on the outside erases those 
influences that destroy the intent to please. 

Physical charm is significant data in a first 
impression. Beauty of face and form do not 
guarantee charm, but bodily poise, grace, and 
fragrance do, The effect of cleanliness is at once 
stimulating. There is charm in personal dainti- 
ness, too, 

Put every movement of the body in a curve. 
In sitting, do so becomingly; in walking well, 
follow the rule: walk on one line; in listening, 
know the effect of leaning slightly forward and 
of breathing inward to give force to attention. 
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If attractive postures, gestures, and their mean- 
ings are not prompted by a genuineness in the 
heart, they will not carry very far. 

Sincerity is the only sure foundation of last- 
ing charm. Mental direction is inevitably re- 
flected outward in the physical expression of 
self. Charm is more than beauty and greater 
than intellect, for it embraces both, yet does not 
depend upon either. Real charm overrules the 
verdict of the eyes. 

A life is not satisfying to its owner alone. A 
genuine interest in everyone, young and old, 
women and men, is a surer path to charm— 
encouragement, approval, and admiration rightly 
used! The resulting stimulation brings to the 
surface capabilities and indications of depth of 
character that cannot be brought out in any 
other way. 

Association between persons of different sex 
helps each individual to attain the charm of 
sympathy and another viewpoint. At any place 
in the educational, business, and social world, 
girls, to be most effective, should bring to the 
task the feminine qualities; boys should act on 
the masculine plane, if they wish to express their 
full power; A competitive spirit is ridiculous. 
Most of the harmony of life results from the 
understanding of the other sex. 

In conversation, impulses and major traits 
of character are reflected in the voice. Its tonal 
vibrations largely determine what others feel 
about a person. A voice always carries the 
emotional qualities of its owner. Never refer to 
ego. It is a social error to disparage others. A 
sense of humor tempered by good taste is a 
welcome thing. Drawing out other people, adroit- 
ly, is a necessity. 

Through correspondence, charm can be radi- 
ated to absent friends. Give pleasures and lay 
foundations for delightful times in the future. 
The possibility of some point of etiquette in 
letter-writing will be over-balanced by the fact 
that the thought of the other person was upper- 
most in the mind of the writer. A different type 
of paper for every mood and occasion makes 
correspondence more charming. Writing is a 
delightful form of self-expression. Through it, 
create a trail of graciousness, thoughtfulness, and 
love. 

Individuality! How to be a fascinating and 
compelling individual! Be impersonal. Do not 
suffer from a delicacy of feeling for others. 
Possess sensitivity. Use it constructively—be 
keenly alive to a thing and acutely aware of it 
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for this adds depth, intensity, and high intelli- 
gence to any life work. Build individuality with- 
out using the measuring stick of any one else. 
There must be no jarring or marring points 
in the perfectly charming individual. All of the 
details of a personality must belong together, 
each detail enhancing the other with proper con- 
trast, each building the other to a climax. A 
harmonious effect—from head to foot: facial 
expression, clothes, posture, movement, voice, 
manner. A definite impression; charm. 


Poise accentuates charm. The key to freedom 
from a feeling of inferiority lies within an in- 
dividual. Each person is independent of any 
other person, place, or condition. Within each 
lies all the elements necessary for charm and 
For YOU: The 
art of charming others demands that YOU be 
yourself—-your best, your nicest, and your most 
delightful self. YOU should find that charm 
stands for joy in living, for getting from life 
whatever it is YOU 


personal success. Set a goal! 


desire. 


Students from various school activities and departments derive training and 
experience in the preparation and presentation of programs over radio and TV, 


A Student Radio Program 


ADIO PROGRAMS planned and presented 

by school groups over local stations are 

excellent means of promoting public rela- 
tions——projecting activities of schools into the 
community. Script for a program presented 
through the cooperation of one local station is 
given here. This radio station sponsors a school 
program each week during the school year. 


Mary Lou: We hear a great deal in the 
world about geniuses. They have energy and 
industry. They are the people who do things. 
They paint masterpieces; they compose sonatas 
and opuses and things like that; they write litera- 
ture— not best sellers; they harness electricity; 
they throw together a few 
isotopes—and develop atomic bombs. They live 
on the cultural mountain tops where the popula- 
tion is sparse. There’s always room for a few 
more geniuses. 


items— including 


Well, some wit has said that the line between 
genius and insanity is thin; so perhaps it’s well 
for us that geniuses are few. People like to think 
that the biggest group of mankind falls in the 
next classification known as the normal—though 
no one has ever been able to define clearly and 
satisfactorily just what characteristics go to make 
up normalcy. Then this normalcy fades off into 
varying degrees of dullness, 

Now this program is produced by the Every- 
day English classes of G.U.H.S. Sophomores. 
We know we're not geniuses. In fact we don’t 
want to be geniuses; they're too hard to live 
with. We hope we’re just plain normal kids with 
perhaps a streak of dullness here and there. You 
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see, a dull but kindly person can be so com- 
fortable to live with. 

Now definitely, we'll admit we’re a little dull 
along the line of English. Some of us are just 
plain slow; others got a bad start down in the 
grades and have never caught up with the pro- 
cession; still others are just too busy with the 
many interesting things around about us to get 
our minds on such things as split infinitives and 
dangling participles. So one year our high school 
initiated English classes tailored to our talents 

or should | say—lack of talents. It 
particular English course of which we'd like 
to tell you today. 

At G.U.HLS., we have Sophomore 
classes of Everyday English. The work is just 
what the name implies. We are not preparing 
for college, so our English is the type we have 


is this 


three 


need of in everyday life. These classes have to 
be kept comparatively small for so much in- 
dividual help is needed. 


One of the first things learned is that per- 
sonality is that intangible something that makes 
us stand out in a crowd. We work hard at 
obliterating the mannerisms that make us stand 
out in the wrong way, and we try to substitute 
new bits of behavior that improve personality. 
We have drilled into us daily the qualities of 
punctuality, neatness, and consideration for the 
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We know that we must learn to make 
a living, but we are told that it is just as im- 
portant to learn to live-that is, to fit into the 
life of our community—as it is to make a living. 

Although our class work follows a regular 
routine, it is kept exceedingly flexible so that 
if anybody comes in with an idea—no matter 
how far off the assignment it may be-——-we junk 
the assignment and pursue the new idea. Why 
right now, all three of our groups are studying 
dancing. We prepare our lessons, hand them in, 
and then spend the period tripping the light 
fantastic with our athletic coach dealing out 
directions. Eventually, we think we probably 
can do credit to Arthur Murray. Most of our 
semiformal affairs—which really 
means “No Levis”-—English, you ask? Well no, 
but the knowledge of dancing may be a greater 
factor in our being socially acceptable than our 
ability to tell the difference between a transitive 
or an intransitive verb, 

This program is another deviation 
from our regular work. Most of us have never 
heard ourselves over the wire recorder 


group. 


dances are 


radio 


60 as 
a class project, we were lined up and each of us 
read a selection. The students voted the 14 voices 
they thought were best. Then these tried out a 
second time, and the final six were chosen. You 
can bet we're sitting in an overstuffed chair right 
now and listening to ourselves with great pride, 

As a general rule our week pursues the fol- 
lowing schedule: Monday, reading; Tuesday, 
club day; Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
some type of formal work. I'll now turn the 
mike over to George who will tell you something 
about our reading program. 

George: Thank you, Mary Lou. As you've 
probably guessed, most of us are poor readers, 
Someplace along the line, we've failed to master 
the reading skills, and thus we find our assign- 
ments, our social adjustment, and our entire 
school experiences becoming increasingly diffi- 
cult, 

Each Monday in Everyday English is given 
to a reading test—no homework, so we sort of 
like it. We have a special book geared to our 
abilities, experiences, and interests. The words 
for each story are numbered making it easier 
to compute our reading rate, As each student 
finishes, his time is recorded with a stop watch. 
Then we take a simple true and false or com- 
As a 
part of her homework, our teacher keeps each 
student's record on his chart which is a sheet 


pletion test of ten to twenty questions. 
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of graph paper. The comprehension line is made 
in black and we try to keep it as near the hun- 
dred mark as possible. 

Our reading rate which is kept in red, fluc-. 
tuates terrifically according to our physical well- 
being, our interest in this particular story, and 
probably many more items of which we may not 
even be aware. When the two lines cross, we 
know we've done a sloppy job of reading. 

Being one of the slowest readers in the group, 
I know what an inferiority complex one can get. 
Two years ago, | honestly wanted to quit school. 
I'd never read a book through in all my life. 
I’m still as slow as molasses in January, but I’ve 
accepted the fact; and I’ve lost the inferior feel- 
ing——-probably because emphasis has been laid 
on the fact that I can do other things well. My 
reading rate is 90 to 100 words a minute—which, 
of course, is terrible. But my comprehension line 
is always 90 to 100, In general, the Everyday 
students range from 100 to 260 words a minute. 

In recent years publishers are putting out 
the classics rewritten for people like us. Last 
year we read as a class project “The Three 
Musketeers” and this year “The Tale of Two 
Cities” and “Last of the Mohicans.” 

For outside reading during the year the 
everyday Sophomores are required to read six 
books—three fiction and three non-fiction, with 
a minimum of 1500 pages. Our G.U.HLS. librar- 
ian continually orders interesting and attractive 
books suitable to our reading level, so | can 
honestly say I’m now reading books and liking 
them——though I'll never get any prizes for being 
swift. 

Mary Lou: Thank you, George. Next Bobby 
will tell you about our clubs which are held 
during our class periods on Tuesdays, 

Bobby: Thank you, Mary Lou. Early in 
the year, each of our three classes organized a 
club. We chose our own names respectively: 
“The Busy Bees,” “The Speedy Demons,” and 
the “Bewildered Baboons.” We like that last 
name, but our teacher says we'd be insulted if 
anyone else called us a baboon. 

During the first two weeks we memorized 
the basic details of parliamentary procedure 
after studying its history and its purpose—the 
latter, of course, being a lesson in democracy. 
We learn how to make a motion and how to con- 
duct a meeting. We learn to express our prefer- 
ence by voting and then to abide by the decision 
of the group. We hope this training will fit us 
for life in our community. 
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Our teacher appoints a new chairman each 
week so that by now each of us has had an op- 
portunity to conduct a meeting. We elect our 
own treasurer and secretary who serve for four 
weeks and then new people are elected. We 
voted to assess ourselves 5¢ a week. The next 
speaker will tell you how this money is used. 
The treasurers have to keep account of the in- 
come and outgo, and then take our strong box 

a pint ice cream carton—to the office safe each 
week. When a treasurer goes out of office, an 
auditor is appointed to check his book before 
it is passed on to the new officer. The secretary 
gets invaluable practice in taking notes and then 
writing them into acceptable minutes. 

After our business meetings, we have some 
sort of talks by students or perhaps a story by 
our teacher, Recently we’ve had real life stories 
by a boy who lived three years in Alaska and 
by a girl who came to us from Japan. One of 
the boys went on the Don’s trek to Superstition 
Mountain and Lost Gold Mine. We found his 
story very interesting. After a unit of work on 
race tolerance, we had speeches on successful 
Negroes including Jackie Robinson, Marian An- 
derson, and Lena Horne. We feel that club day 
has done much to give us self confidence. 

Mary Lou: Thank you, Bobby. Next Glenda 
will tell you how our club dues have been spent 
during one year. 

Glenda: Thank you, Mary Lou. Well, folks, 
you'd be surprised at how the money piles up 
in our ice cream cartons on our 5¢ a week dues. 
However, if any student can’t manage the dues, 
he is never made to feel uncomfortable, In fact, 
the majority of the class never even knows about 
it. 

Our initial aim in collecting dues was to have 
a party. We usually have about three each school 
year and gorge ourselves on ice cream, cake, and 
pop. We often invite several faculty members. 
This necessitates the writing of correct invitations 
to them. At the party a boy and a girl are 
chosen to act as host and hostess. One of the 
students brings his record player and we have 
appropriate music. Refreshments of cake and 
ice cream were served at our Christmas party. 
Twenty-five cent gifts were distributed from our 
grab bag. 

But that didn’t begin to deplete our treasury. 
So we decided to adopt a Glendale family where 
the children might have a slim Christmas. But 
the local committee thought it would be more 
efficient if we turned our funds over to thern, 
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so our three classes voted altogether the sum of 
$13.00 for Christmas for the needy. 

Other gifts from our organizations this year 
are as follows: $7.00 to a G.U.HL.S. family who 
lost their home and belongings by a fire; $20.50 
to the polio drive. By the way, this was one- 
fourth of the entire amount raised at G.U.HLS.; 
$8.00 for the Red Cross; $13.00 for a book of 
Braille for the National Society for the Blind. 
This makes a total of $61.50 for charity and 
donations for the year. And our little ice cream 
boxes are still jingling merrily along. 

Mary Lou: Thank you, Glenda. Dick will 
now discuss our Christmas project for our 
adopted French School. 

Dick: Thank you, Mary Lou. You probably 
remember how one year Bob Hope promised 
that for every two Swan Wrappers, his sponsor 
would send a cake of Swan soap to our European 
neighbors. Well, one year G.U.H.S. adopted a 
school in France. We sent them boxes of clothing 
and sweets and various other gifts. Another 
year no one seemed to be doing anything for 
them so Max, one of our members, finally got 
the bright idea that a cake of soap might make 
their Christmas happier. So on club day he 
brought up the idea of collecting soap wrappers. 
All the kids in the class fell right in line. 

Then someone else came up with the sugges- 
tion that we all bring a candy bar apiece. Then 
somebody else said, “Well those French kids 
learned from the G.1.’s to chew gum. How about 
throwing in a few packs.” Then somebody else 
said, “Why don’t we let the whole school in on 
the plan.” So we did. We handled the thing 
through the English and history classes because 
at some time during the day every G.U.HLS. 
student is in one or the other of those classes. 

Five of us were chosen and coached on a 
talk, Then we went around at every period of 
the day to the English and history classes and 
made speeches——the first real speech of our lives. 
And boy! they must have been good, for we 
certainly raked in the loot. At the end of the 
third day we carried all the huge cartons to the 
office and took inventory. We had 88 Swan soap 
wrappers which we sent in to Bob Hope's spon- 
sors who sent 44 cakes of soap to our French 
school. 

We had 41 pounds of soap. We put one over 
on Bob—we bought Swan Soap, took the wrap- 
pers off and sent them to him, so that our soap 
really did double duty. 

There were sixteen pounds of chewing gum 
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and 17] pounds of candy. Our shipping charges 
were $14.40. Our exchequers were slightly de- 
pleted but we were going to assume the respon- 
sibility anyway, but the Student Council offered 
to pay half and the Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion paid the other half. 

We really were very proud of that little piece 
of work, and our Christmas was much happier 
for our knowing that we’d made a happy Christ- 
mas for the French kids. 

Mary Lou: Thank you, Dick, Yes, folks, 
we really do a little honest-to-goodness work now 
and then. And Jimmy will tell you something 
about it. 

Jimmy: Thank you, Mary Lou. As has 
been stated, the last three days of the week are 
spent in more or less formal work. Why, some- 
times we even descend to the deplorable level 
where we study grammar. But generally speak- 
ing, we take a pretty dim view of that. Fortun- 
ately we can usually find something a great deal 
more interesting on which to spend our time and 
talents. 

We had one unit of work on radio programs 
in which we held discussions on radio and radio 
actors in general; then each of us looked up 
material on his favorite radio personality and 
told his story to the rest of the class. In this 
particular assignment, we had to learn a little 
about our reference shelf in the library so we 
could find our material. 

We also had a class project on vocations 
which is expected to keep us from developing 
into square pegs in round holes. Through general 
class discussions we compiled a list of items 
which we should know before we embark on 
our life’s work: Are we mentally and physically 
fitted for the job; how much time and expense 
are necessary to fit ourselves for it; is the field 
crowded; is there chance for advancement; what 
are working conditions and social environment; 
and lastly how much money can we make, 

The next step was for the entire class to go 
to the library where the librarian had arranged 
all sorts of material on tables with a placard: 
“Want a Job?” When we couldn’t find what we 
wanted, we talked to some local citizen who was 
engaged in that particular occupation. The last 
step was to organize our material into both a 
theme and a public speech. We found out that 
we have in our class potential farmers, milkmen, 
chefs, models, television experts, and one—be- 
lieve it or not 
wife, 


who wants to be a good house- 
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Yes, there’s no rest for the wicked. When 
we get through one unit, either our teacher or 
some kid comes up with another idea. 

Mary Lou: Thank you, Jimmy. And so, 
radio friends, this is the end of our recital of 
the more or less ordinary things we do in our 
Everyday English classes which we hope will 
be of some value to us in the days to come when 
most of us will continue doing more or less 
ordinary things in Everyday life—for— 


“Life is written to simple tunes, 

Cups and saucers and knives and spoons, 
Washing dishes and office hours, 

Laughing children and blooming flowers. 
Books in a row and a window pane, 

Snow and sun and the gleam of rain. 
Neighborly people and strangers, too. 

The call of the dusk and a violet hue. 
Papers to pick up, mending to do, 

And memories left when the day is through.” 





What You Need 











BOOK ON YOUTH WORK 


“Youth Work on a Small Budget” is Ethel 
Bowers’ latest book, just published by Youth 
Service, Inc., Putnam Valley, New York. This 
$1.50 book gives in its 96 pages hundreds of 
practical ideas which can be used by any youth 
leader, and a thousand and more suggestions 
for those contemplating or now operating, a rec- 
reation building, community center, or youth 
center. 

This book grew out of the author’s visits to 
centers and programs in over 450 cities in 41 
states, during her 16 years as training specialist 
for the National Recreation Association and 
more recently eleven years as Managing Editor 
of Youth Leader Digest. Probably no other per- 
son has seen so many centers and picked up so 
many useful ideas on how to do things. 


PUBLISH NEW BOOK 


A new book, “Physical Education For Chil- 
dren,” has just recently come off the press. The 
author is D. Cyril Joynson, Lecturer, Health and 
Physical Education, Monmouthshire Training 
College. The book is primarily intended for those 
in charge of physical education of boys and girls 
of 5-11. It develops modern methods of physical 
education and presents schemes of work and 
lesson material. It is published by Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 15 East 40th Street, New York 16, 
New York. 
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ASSEMBLY 
PROGRAMS 


for April 








April brings spring flowers, spring fever, and 
spring pleasures. Early spring is full of promise 
for youth who seem to loiter along the path of 
knowledge, but there is no lethargy when he 
participates in school activities. 

Baseball! Youth wonders if the Dodgers or 
the Yanks will win their pennants this year. 


Fishing! Youth wonders where he can catch 
bigger whoppers than last year. Track! Youth 
wonders who will break the records. Spring 


flowers! Youth knows the secret places where 
the violets, jack-in-the-pulpit, and arbutus grow. 

Spring makes adults think about the present 
and future. Spring casts a magical spell full 
of ambition, dreams, and beauty. The director 
of school programs wonders how rehearsals for 
the assembly program can be scheduled between 
baseball ‘games, senior play practice, and tourne- 
ment schedules. Youth knows that happiness is 
found in activities of the present and the glory 
of the future. 

Teen-agers like springtime entertainment. 
The assembly director may wish to observe the 
National Leave Us Alone Week. It is a week 
free from all observances, drives, and solicita- 
tions. People may spend the week doing any- 
thing they please. The results of observing the 
week in school is left to the reader’s imagination. 


THE STUDENT EMCEE 

The master of ceremonies on an assembly 
program should be a student. His job is to pre- 
sent the show not be one. He should know that 
a good speech like a good program requires or- 
ganization, style, purpose, and knowledge of 
delivery. Above all, he should have a respect 
for the student body and the art of public speak- 
ing. 

At a recent speech meeting, instructors dis- 
cussed the advisability of permitting a boy with 
a dialect to participate. However, a boy from 
Norway spoke on an Enid High School assembly. 
He gave the high school creed in Norwegian. 
His interview and performance were appreciated, 
He made a worthwhile contribution to the pro- 
gram. When a student gives a message better 
than others, he should participate but the master 
of ceremonies should be the salesman for the 
program. He is selected for his qualifications. 
His function is to weld the numbers of the pro- 
gram into a unified program. With his own 
originality, he must be seen, heard, and proceed 
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to keep the program moving along on schedule. 

His style should be pleasant, clear, and in- 
spiring. This is accomplished by outlining the 
events. Writing several sentences about each 
number is advisable. Sometimes separate cards 
are best. 

The opening remarks should be an explana- 
tion of the occasion and a sentence or two about 
the theme. The purpose is to secure attention 
of the audience and to impress them with the 
aim of the program. 

Assuming that the first number is a musical 
number, the emcee should welcome the musician, 
include the accompanist, and thank them both 
when finished. A wise emcee knows when to 
permit an encore but his objective should be 
to keep the program moving along on schedule. 
Begging the audience for applause by saying, 
“Let’s give these young people a great big hand” 
is poor technique. When the performance is 
appreciated, the audience will applaud without 
“begging” by the emcee. 

Special announcements should be interwoven 
into the assembly program. Recognition of per- 
sons on committees for production should re- 
ceive special emphasis by the emcee. 

The success of an emcee is tested when he 
introduces a guest speaker. An out-of-date pro- 
cedure is to relate anecdotes about the speaker's 
life building to a climatic presentation. Modern 
times require correct pronunciation of name and 
a few remarks including the reason for his speech 


and the qualifications. The five “W’s”: who, 
what, when, where, and why, are helpful. 
Introductions of government officials from 


the President to the Mayor require formal] intro- 
ductions. One sentence is proper: Honorable 
Raymond Gary, Governor of the State of Okla- 
homa, Governor Gary. The President is intro- 
duced as “The President of the United States.” 
The clergy and educational involving 
titles also require formal introductions 

When a program has been completed the 
master of ceremonies should prepare his outline. 
Script writing is radio procedure. The master 
of ceremonies should not use a script. He uses a 
few notes. Then the director should have him 
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prepare and practice without using notes. Ex- 
temporaneous delivery is the effective goal. 
The master of ceremonies should look well. 
Clothes that are conspicuous are inappropriate. 
The business suit with light shirt and tie is the 
proper attire for boys who emcee in Enid High 
School programs. The admonition “dress neatly” 
is learned through visual education film “Stage- 
fright” produced by Dr. E. C. Buehler of Kansas 
University. Appropriate dress makes the speaker 
look better and feel better. Proper personal ap- 
pearance presents the feeling of confidence. 


Girls should “look smart” by carefully select- 
ing colors and accessories. Stripes, large figures, 
checks, and plaids should be avoided. Plain 
colors are best. Corsages should be small. The 
front curtain is generally a figured design. 
Dresses should be selected with care. The hem- 
line should be straight and the proper length. 
The master of ceremonies should be identified 
with the audience instead of the program but 
occasionally he may appear in tuxedo or costume, 
depending on the theme of the program. 

The gavel is used to command attention but 
is seldom used in school assembly programs. 

The formal opening prepares the group by 
creating unity. Then the emcee steps forward. 
Where a gavel is used the custom is to tap lightly, 
not pound. Since the televised political conven- 
tion, youth has sometimes pounded the gavel 
authoritatively. Courtesy is the key-note and 
audiences prefer poise and pleasantry to noise 
and confusion. 

After introducing a participant, the emcee 
should wait until the guest has risen to his feet, 
listen to any remarks addressed to him, acknowl- 
edge it with a smile, and be seated or leave as 
directed by the sponsor. However, the emcee 
must look and listen to the speaker or number. 
At the end he must be prompt in getting to his 
feet, lead the applause and thank the speaker. 
He should not attempt any application or sum- 
mary of the speech unless he is a moderator on 
a panel or symposium. 

Adjusting to modern microphones is difficult 
but there are several principles. Voice quality 
may improve if the participant stands correctly. 
Crowding a sensitive microphone causes blasting. 
Talking across the mike will eliminate the pos- 
sibility of over emphasis. Lowering the mike 
to the shoulder level makes it possible for the 
audience to see the face of the speaker. Adjust- 


ment of th:. .- .sephone for guest speaker should 
be done hy the emcee as inconspicuously as 
possible. 


The master of ceremonies should walk ener- 
getically on the stage. There should be no aim- 
less movement. Some authorities suggest that 
the position for giving announcements is to stand 
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a little off center. Re-enter the stage on the same 
side as first entry is another rule advocated by 
authorities. Others suggest changing entrances. 
Changing position adds variety with actors en- 
tering on opposite side each time. 

Applause on the assembly program needs to 
be analyzed. One solution for too much applaud- 
ing is to permit one encore or a bow. It is the 
duty of the emcee to continue the show. He 
should know before the program what procedure 
to follow. Movement of the emcee will stop an 
applause. The audience should see that the stu- 
dent is talking. When silence reigns, he can 
repeat what he has said. Countless encores early 
in the program cause weariness in the audience. 

Admonitions learned in speech courses are: 

Stand up! 
Speak up! 
Shut up! 

Stand so everyone will see you; Speak so 
everyone will hear you; Stop so everyone will 
love you. 

Walk tall! 
Stand tall! 
Talk tall! 


SPRING STYLE SHOW 
(Home Economics Department) 
Suggested Scripture: Matthew 6:24-33 

Styie revues are popular during the spring 
season and they provide opportunity for a mis- 
tress of ceremonies. Merchants dislike to loan 
merchandise. Most shows are given by students 
who have made their own creations. 

The theme can be “Three Cheers for Spring!” 
or “What’s New?” This year’s show should in- 
clude boys’ and girls’ fashions made from new 
materials. Posters are also needed. 

What's New? 

Narrator (Points to three posters): It’s spring! 
Three cheers! We report the latest additions in 
new fibers, Orlon, vicara and dacron. Here are 
the magical fabrics you’l) be seeing this spring. 
Here is Marie Gray, a senior, to prove to you the 
magic of orlon. 

Marie: Orlon is a magic fabric. Scientists 
have perfected orlon from carbon, hydrogen, and 
nitrogen. (Show large boxes with names written 
on them.) They have taken these chemicals and 
produced this fabric that Ruth will show you. 

Ruth appears with a length of orlon draped 
over arm; she turns and puts her hand under the 
material to show thickness. 

Marie (continues): Orlon will dry quickly 
and wears longer than many fabrics. To show 
you, we will wash this blouse of orlon. 

Ruth washes blouse in a beaker, takes it out 
and places it on hanger. 

Marie: Think of the cleaning bills you will 
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save by using orlon. Orlon comes in pastel colors. 
Here is Betty Smith, a junior, modeling her 
orlon suit for you. There is Tom Smith in an 
orlon sweater of bright blue. Thank you, Betty 


and Tom. 
Narrator: Orlon is a material used in other 
products. Awnings are made from orlon. Ex- 


posure to 94 days of hot sunshine still leaves 
40% of its original strength. So you see orlon is 
easy to clean, economical, and long wearing. 

Similar script for vicara and dacron should 
be written. 

“Mad-hatters” will add comedy. Since the 
theme is “What's New?” the hats should empha- 
size 2000 A.D. or “Made in Mars” labels. Prizes 
or awards are given for the most abstract, most 
weird, or most practical. 

Music is needed to provide continuity for the 
program. Victrola records are available for 
fanfare. Mood music and lights create atmos- 
phere. They are worked out by committees. 

Passing styles of the atomic age will be an 
amusing number. 

Other presentations of the style show include 
a garden setting. The program is divided into 
three parts: school costumes, sport, and evening 
wear. The grand finale introduces the queen of 
fashions. Songs are introduced as novelty num- 
bers. “Alice Blue Gown” is an easy song to 
illustrate. 

SPRING SPORTS ASSEMBLY 
(Physical Education Department) 
Suggested Scripture: Psalm 33 


“Spring Parade” is the theme of the assembly. 
This can be presented as a tableau with a series 
of scenes after the histories of each sport have 
been told. However, the audience will enjoy the 
action. 

Champions can be determined. In baseball, 
a batter may bat an imaginary ball. The umpire 
calls the balls. A score keeper or a radio an- 
nouncer gives the scores and play by play. 

The Letter Club may feature in an inspiring 
discussion entitled: “How Spring Sports Develop 
Health and Leadership.” 

Basketball can be a contest of throwing a ball 
into a bushel basket. Marksmanship may be 
illustrated by throwing darts at a target of cor- 
rugated board. Quoits may be used by throwing 
rubber rings at pegs. 

Tennis can be emphasized by two students 
writing as many words as they can on two black- 
boards. When the whistle blows they begin. A 
balloon batted across a small net can be used. 
Marble shooting, jacks, and jump rope contests 
are added to elementary programs. 

Track can be introduced by recalling the 
Olympic Games. A torch made from a flashlight 
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can symbolize the opening of the season. Pyra- 
mid and athletic acts can be presented by boys’ 
groups. The program should not exceed forty 
minutes, 
EASTER ASSEMBLY 
(Student Council) 
Suggested Scripture: Psalm 23 

As the Easter time approaches a short re- 
ligious program is suggested. A spotlight on the 
Cross is desirable. This effect is created by 
placing a white Cross against a green back- 
ground upstage. Flowers and Easter lilies are 
appropriate. 

As the spotlight falls on the Cross, the chorus 
sings the “Hallelujah Chorus” or “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic.” This should be the cli- 
max of the program. “The Touch of the Master’s 
Hand,” by Myra Welch, can be presented through 
oral interpretation as violin music is heard in the 
background. 

The Cross 

Narrator: 

As I thought of the Easter Parade 
That I was required to write, 

I thought of gaily dressed people 

As they strolled in the bright spotlight. 
In bright spring colors they seemed to pass 
And clearly I could see; 

When suddenly I heard a voice say, 
“Hast thou forgotten me?” 

So I wrote as the story flashed in view 
The one you've heard before 

It’s just the simple message 

Some call it Truth; others call it folklore. 


Legend of the Cross 

The scene is a hillside; a tree stump is down 
center, Chips and blossoms litter the stage. The 
narrator speaks in a microphone down right. 

Narrator: David hurried up the pathway to 
his favorite spot under the flowering Dogwood 
tree. It provided the right amount of shade 
when the sun rose high over Jerusalem. When 
he reached the grassy slope he jerked to quick 
attention. 

David (Entering up left): Oh! my poor tree! 
Who has done this to me? Only yesterday it 
was tall as an oak, Now only a stump is left. 
(He cries.) 

Man (Entering up center): Boy, don’t cry. 
Soldiers came and took your tree away. They 
said it would make a fine cross. 

David: Cross? I thought that the dogwood’s 
white wood was used for wheels and ladders. 

Man: Yes, ladders and spokes; look at the 
blossoms and don’t cry. (He exits right.) 

Narrator: Then David decided to find his 
new friend, the Master, and he raced out over 
the meadows. Then he saw Pilate’s soldiers who 
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yelled at him. (David starts to leave stage up 
left.) 

Soldier: Move on! This is no place for a 
boy. Be gone! (Kicks David and drives him 
across stage. Soldier exits.) 

The soldiers pushed him with their spears 
and kicked him. Blinded with fear, David came 
back! His beloved tree a cruel cross, he wouldn’t 
believe it! After what seemed hours of suffering 
David slowly made his way back to the Dog- 
wood tree. 

David: I couldn’t find the Master. There 
were soldiers and a white cross. The One who 
carried it stumbled and fell and the soldiers 


beat him. 

Curtain closes. 

Reader: ‘(Reads the Crucifixion from John 
19:17-20,) 

Curtain opens. 

Narrator: David lay crying for a long time. 


The sky began to darken. The lightning came 
and the earth trembled. 

Sounds: Sounds of thunder; lights flash. 
Angel appears in spotlight up center. 

Angel: Never again, David, shall your tree 
bow its branches in shame. Never again shall 
it grow large enough to be used for a cross. 
When springtime comes once more, it shall burst 
into bloom as always. The pink and white blos- 
soms shall form a cross. At the edge of each 
petal, there shall be the rail prints and in the 
center will be the crown of thorns. Forever and 
forever your flower shall be a reminder of the 
Cross of Calvary. (Angel steps back.) 

Narrator: David was comforted when he 
heard the words. 

Reader: Matthew 28:1-6. 

Curtain closes then opens: (The cross is in 
the white spotlight. “The Old Rugged Cross” is 
played on muted violin.) 

Superior Voice: I am the Resurrection and 
the Life; he that believeth on me though he were 
dead yet shall he live and whosoever liveth and 
believeth on me shall never die. 

This assembly should be presented the last 
period on Good Friday. 


Materials for April Assemblies 


Army Day (6) Parades are promoted in many cities. ‘Serious 
programs review national defense, Military Order of World 
Wors, 1700 Eye Street, N. W. Washington, D.C 

Thomas Jefferson's Birthday (13) Some states observe the 
day as a holiday. Appropriate programs may emphasize 
the Declaration of Independence and include eulogies of 
Jefferson 

Arbor Day (22) This day is observed in schools of several 
states, The programs center around conservation. National 
ue Conservation Society, 2239 Tiebout Avenue, New York, 
57, N.Y. 

National Wildlife Restoration Week (third week) is sponsored 
by National Wildlife Federation, 232 Carroll Street, Washing- 
ton 12, D.C 

Let's Play Ball Week (10 to 17) The Sporting Goods Dealer 
Magazine, 2018 Washington Avenue, sponsors the week in 
sor to promote greater interest and participation in base- 
ts) 
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Paper and Piano Keyboards 


A new method of teaching children music 
now is being practiced in La Crosse, Wisconsin 
schools. 





Introduced to teachers in a two-day work- 
shop conducted by Marion S. Egbert, educational 
consultant for the American Music Conference, 
this new method brings fundamentals of music 
to life by use of small cardboard piano key- 
boards. 

Teachers who knew nothing of music were 
introduced to some of the fundamentals in the 
recent workshop, Egbert taught these teachers 
how to construct major scales and build major 
chords for basic harmony. He also showed them 
tone intervals. After the workshop session, some 
of the teachers demonstrated their new-found 
ability to play simple melodies and chords. 

For further information write to American 
Music Conference, 332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Suggestions to Play Directors 

The following suggestions are made by the 
Interscholastic Leaguer to directors of one-act 
plays to be given in various contests. Give your 
plav as many times and in as many places and 
on as many different stages as you can before 
your district contest. Use every one of these 
performances as a rehearsal for you and your 
students. If you are in a senior high school, the 
junior high schools will welcome a performance 
from you. If you have no other schools in your 
town, arrange to exchange performances with 
neizhboring towns. 

Iry putting your play on at civic clubs or in 
church basements. It is amazing how much 
your students will grow in flexibility and adapt- 
ability as they move from one situation and 
stage to another. And if the cast and the play 
are really adjustable, they will not need elaborate 
scenery or intricate staging to do the play 
effectively. 
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Publish Special Edition 

The December issue of “High-O-Scope,” of- 
ficial publication of the Corvallis High School, 
Corvallis, Oregon, was published in magazine 
form complete with original cover, many articles 
and pictures, and ads. The editors are Betty 
Lewis and Paula Ritcher. 

Articles pertaining to activities of the school 
include Christmas program, ad staff, Quill and 
Seroll, pen pals, underclass play, formal party, 
Christmas decorations, publications, lettermen’s 
club, band, youth center, Hi-C, a Christian or- 
ganization, F.H.A. club, Thespians, Future Nurses 
club, basketball, wrestling, football, cross country, 
girls’ sports, Hi-Y, lunch, Junior Red Cross, 
science honor society, forensics, Try-Y, girls’ 
league club, Boys’ league, dance group, Y-Teen, 
Future Business Leaders Club, among others. 


Hitting the High Notes 

If the air seems to be filled with music these 
days, here are three reasons why: More than 
nineteen million people in this country play the 
piano. School bands have tripled in number in 
the past six years. And more Americans attend 
concerts than baseball games.—National Parent- 
Teacher 

Safe-Teen Club Is Planned 

Plans for the adoption of a Safe-Teen Club, 
which is a club for teen-age drivers and is spon- 
sored by the Oregon Association of Insurance, 
has been discussed and approved by the Student 
Council of Reedsport Union High School, Reeds- 
port, Oregon. In order to secure membership 
in the club, you must be between the ages of 
16 and 25, have a valid driver’s license and must 
have the car you drive checked in the mass car 
check which will take place, 

After you are a member of the club, if you 
violate any law and receive a warning or ticket 
you are removed from the club until such time 
you can prove yourself worthy of membership 
once more. The slogan of the club is—‘We drive 
defensively, courteously—and long.”—Umpqua 
Chief 





School Store a Corporation 
The school store is going to be run as a cor- 
poration, Students will be able to buy shares of 
stock in the store for about $1 per share. Later 
on, when the system is permanent, students will 
probably be able to buy and sell among them- 
selves. Dividends will be paid at the end of 
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the school year according to the profit made 
during the year. A board of directors will be 
elected by the stockholders themselves, A fac- 
ulty adviser will also serve on this board. The 
business management and salesmanship classes 
will sell the merchandise in the store. Regular 
school supplies will be sold, as well as banners, 
gym suits, and souvenirs.-Bethlehem Star, Beth- 
lehem Central High School, Delmar, New York. 
— Student Life 
Comics & Collapse 

“Lewd and lawless” comie books threaten to 
spread “moral decay” among the nation’s chil- 
dren, according to a statement by E. Lamar 
Buckner, national president of the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce quoted in a United Press dis- 
patch, Mr. Buckner continued, “Throughout his- 
tory, the fall of every great power—Persia, 
Greece, Rome, or France—has been preceded 
by a moral collapse from within. If we are to 
shield ourselves from the same collapse, we must 
make sure the leaders of the future develop a 
high moral integrity.”—-The Clearing House 

Pan American Olympic Games 

The Second Pan American Olympics held in 

March at Mexico City attracted athletes from 23 
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countries, with a total of more than 2,000 con- 
testants. A Bethesda, Md., high school student, 
Miss Wanda Werner, was the winner of swim- 
ming events——Pan American Union Briefs 


Junior Bowling Program 
Good cooperation from the American Junior 
Bowling Congress is also strengthening our posi- 
tion on the Amateur Rule. Their new eligibility 
rule states: 


“Any member of the American Junior Bowling Congress 
who bowls in an adult tournament or an adult league where 
provision is m to give prize money or merchandise as 
prizes at the end of the season or at the completion of the 
event or who participates in any bowling event, exhibition, 
or ogram for pay shall be immediately ineligible for 
further participation in the AJBC program and shall forfeit 
any and all rights to the awards or privileges given or per- 
mitted members of the American Junior Bowling Congress.” 


Milton Raymer, Executive Secretary of the 
A.J.B.C., asks for our endorsement of the junior 
bowling program which we are glad to do be- 
cause we know that high standards are main- 
tained and because we know that it offers rec- 
reational values to boys and girls who are not 
members of our high school bowling teams.— 
N.Y.S.P.H.S.A.A. Sport Bulletin 


Folklore In The Schools 

Our folk heritage is a conditioner of morals 
and of our democratic way of life. There are 
two avenues of approach for our children—their 
reading, and their physical background and 
ancestral heritage. The former is a matter of 
intellectual curiosity and acumen, the latter more 
a matter of relating the mind of the child to the 
world of which he is a part. 

Can we not make grammar and literature 
more real to the pupil if we include folklore as 
well as the sophisticated elements of literature, 
since folklore is the traditional oral heritage of 
a people? This heritage should include songs 
and ballads; superstitions, signs, omens, cures, 
racial and provincial customs, legends, tales, and 
ghost stories; dialectic words, sayings, proverbs, 
similes, place names, and in general the flavor of 
folk language; games, play-party songs and 
dances; rhymes, jokes, riddles, traditional anec- 
dotes and yarns; and the vast love of animals and 
plants, and all the great world of out-of-doors. 
~~E. G. Rogers, President, Tennessee Folklore 
Society; The Tennessee Teacher 


Drive Indoors 

A device called the Aetna Drivotrainer, after 
a research experiment in Los Angeles city school 
system, was credited with possible reduction of 
costs and instructional time in driver education. 
Results claimed for the classroom trainer are 
reported to be on a par with results obtained 
from conventional behind-the-wheel courses.— 
C.T.A. Journal 
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PORTABLE PREVIEW 
MOVIE SCREEN 


Since every school may not be fortunate 
enough to have a projection room that can be 
used at all times, a small portable screen would 
be useful for pre-viewing purposes. This type 
of screen may be carried to any place desired 
and used without darkening facilities. 

The materials needed to build the portable 
screen are few and not very expensive. 

Plywood 44’ 

9 small brass hinges 

2 friction catches 

| brass hasp 

Beaded screen 18”20” 


1 small can flet black paint 
1 small can flat lacquer 


The building process was carried on in a 
woodworking laboratory with access to power 
machines and hand tools. The plans were drawn 
to scale, marked on the plywood, and cut out 
on a circular saw. The 
back piece measured 
20” x 20” and the side 
pieces 104%” « 22”. The 
sides to be connected 
to the back were bev- 
eled to the desired 
angle, and the top of 
the sides cut at a slant- 
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FIGURE I ing angle so as to hold 
the roof at an angle. 

i “ See! 
Riera serge ' Both side pieces 

3) Se) 

| were then secured to 
2 mer th | the back piece with 
$ b three very small brass 
2 a hinges so as to swing 
ae FIGURE 2 in front of the screen. 


Note, 

An extra piece of white pine 142” wide, %”" 
thick, and 20” long was placed across the top 
of the back piece for 
added strength and for 
securing the roof piece. 
The roof was then se- 
cured with 3 small 
brass hinges so that it 
would swing behind 
the back piece. See: 

A \%” aluminum 
track was secured to 
the bottom side of the 
roof so as to exactly 
match the side slants. 
Thus: 
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To make it more 
uniform a continuation 
of the white pine piece 
was added on the re- 
maining three sides of 
the back. See: 


Back 
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A handle was shaped into the bottom piece 
of the white pine for easy carrying purposes. A 
friction catch was placed onto both side pieces 
in order for the roof to be secured in back when 
not in use. Two coats of flat black paint were 
applied and a coat of flat lacquer to seal the 
paint. 

A small brass hasp was secured to the back 
of the side pieces while they were closed in front 
of the screen so as to hold them together while 
it is being carried. 

Lastly the 18” ~ 20” beaded screen was placed 
onto the back piece with rubber cement and 
secured with a very thin strip of wood, painted 
previously. Thus: 
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Carry nq 


The screen should be set up so that the pro- 
jector is facing into the light. The black surface 
area around the screen will give no reflection 
and therefore the picture can be seen clearly. 
This portable preview screen is light weight, 
easily carried, quickly set up for use, and very 
practical.—_N. C. Mohn, Department of Educa- 
tion, Texas College of Arts and Industries, Kings- 
ville, Texas. 
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A STUDENT COUNCIL 
CARNIVAL 

In order to provide a means for school] organi- 
zations to make money and to raise funds for 
Student Council work, the Student Council of 
Minot High School, Minot, North Dakota, spon- 
sored their third annual carnival. 

A general committee chairman was appointed 
and the following major committees were formed 
from the student council: construction and dec- 
oration, large prizes, small prizes, admission 
tickets, publicity, and financial. They organized 
the event using the complete committee reports 
from preceding years as guides. It has been 
found that detailed committee reports of all com- 
mittees and stands have aided in improving the 
carnival yearly, 

A council committee was set up to construct 
and decorate all carnival stands. The council 
allotted five of these stands to school organiza- 
tions who have need of money, such as A Cap- 
pella Choir, Concert Band, Orchestra, Debate, 
and Sophomore Class. Concessions which require 
a great number of students to be a success, such 
as Cake Walk and Food Concessions, are alter- 
nated yearly among the larger organizations. 

The Photography staff was invited to run 
a photo stand. The proceeds from these stands 
went to the operating organizations, whose only 
obligation was to pay for the lumber used in 
building the stand, the prizes they used, and 
any other expenses they incurred. 

The remaining stands were operated by home 
rooms and the earnings from these stands went 
into the student council treasury to be used to 
send delegates to the Leadership Camp at 
Denver, Colorado, and the National Student 
Council Convention, 

The large prize committee purchased four 
door prizes on the Council's approval. Draw- 
ings for the door prizes, which were a movie 
camera and projector, deep fat fryer, table 
radio, and electric mixer, were held each hour 
through the evening. Other large prizes were 
solicited from business places and the small prize 
committee purchased the smaller prizes which 
were distributed among the stands. 

To encourage Carnival-goers to check their 
coats, a drawing was made from the coat check 
stubs and the holder of the lucky stub was 





“THE OLD SCHOOLMASTER” says: 
“Yes! tf it's published | have it!” 
MAGAZINE BARGAINS 
Newspapers, Books —- Catalogs Free 


COLLMAN MAGAZINE AGENCY 
P, O, Box 726 Milweukee 1, Wise. 
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given an electric clock, which was a donated 
prize, 

A committee was formed to handle the print- 
ing and selling of admission tickets, from which 
the door prize drawings were made. The student 
body was encouraged to sell admission tickets 
and the top two students selling the most :‘ckets 
were awarded $6.00 and $3.00 prizes. 

A publicity committee took care of advertis- 
ing for the carnival and another committee kept 
track of the carnival’s finances. 

The Council sold $566.75 worth of admission 
tickets which cost 25¢ each. Proceeds from the 
small tickets, which were used in the stands 
at 10¢ each, netted $928.90. The gross receipts 
for the Carnival amounted to $1028.49 and the 
Council's net profit was $466.09. The six organi- 
zations who were allotted concessions gleaned a 
net sum of $472.55 from their carnival activities. 
—William M. Kulstad, Principal, Minot Senior 
High School, Minot, North Dakota 


STUDENTS DANCE TO 
LIVE MUSIC 

A musical experiment which may have far 
reaching beneficial effects on live dance music 
is being promoted in south Texas, particularly in 
Corpus Christi. As the method is more widely 
applied, it may well result, in time, in a marked 
gain throughout the country of the live orchestra 
over the “canned” variety in providing dance 
music. 

Ground work for this venture began in 1948 
when a group of parents from the Corpus Christi 
P.-T.A. organized a city-wide dance program for 
junior high students. It was called the “Hi-Jive.” 
From 300 to 400 students attended these early 
dances. But this attendance grew until current 
crowds often exceed 2,500 students. 

That first year the music was “canned.” In 
the spring of 1949, a live orchestra first played 
for a Hi-Jive dance. The orchestra provided a 
certain glamour, dignity, excitement—certainly 
more danceable music than they’d ever had 
before. It was also noted that the young people’s 
conduct was more adult and festive. Students, 
for instance, sat at the tables between dances, 
did not stand in the middle of the dance area. 

The assistant superintendent of the City Rec- 
reation Division, regretted that the Hi-Jive’s 
modest treasury was too limited to hire compe- 
tent union orchestras for more of their dances. 

This set the secretary of Local 644, Corpus 
Christi, to thinking. He decided it would be a 
worthwhile means of using the Music Perform- 
ance Trust Funds of the Recording Industry to 
have live dance bands play for the combined 
Hi-Jive dance which is heid each fall at the close 
of the football season by the rival Corpus Christi 
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high schools the evening after their traditional 
play-off game of the year. 

The secretary called these schools and asked 
if they would like to have a live orchestra for 
this big dance. It sounded exciting, they told 
him, but limited finances prohibited it. When 
offered to provide a band without expense to the 
school on the stipulation that they would not 
charge the students who attended. 

The dance was a great success and the or- 
chestra which had been used got some other 
jobs through it. This set the secretary to think- 
ing again. Suppose this were done on a larger 
scale. It was certainly worth a try. 

In 1954, Local 644 provided music for three 
of the city’s Hi-Jive dances. In the fall of that 
year the secretary made an offer to the city ree- 
reational director. “How would you like to have 
live orchestras for all your dances?” They were 
delighted. Then he went to civic-minded busi- 
ness men with this proposition: 

“The Hi-Jive dances are worthwhile civic functions. They 
teach manners to young people and help them adjust them- 
selves to society. Most important, they are a wholesome, 
chaperoned form of entertainment that keeps the young 
people off the streets and out of questionable public halls 
where they are most apt to get into trouble. Now if you 
will finance one or more Hi-Jive dances, the musicians 
through their Music Performance Trust Funds will match 
each dance that you pay for with one they pay for. If you 


will meet us half way on this thing, we will be able to 
furnish live music for all the Hi-Jive dances.’’ 


Practically every business man approached 
responded with one or more dances. They re- 
acted enthusiastically to the plan both because 
of its good effect on the young and because, 
since the musicians were matching each dance, 
it seemed to them an excellent business proposi- 
tion. 

The local daily newspaper sponsored a 
month’s dances, one each week, on this basis. 
The first five months of 1955 saw a total of 
twenty-seven co-sponsored teen-age dances held 
in the Corpus Christi area, each using a six- to 
ten-piece band. 

The results? The most immediate was double 
the amount of work for local bands. Even more 
important though was the effect “live” music has 
had on the youth of the town. They are being 
trained at an early age to appreciate live music. 
They aren't going to be content with juke-boxes 
as their parents were. In a few years these young 
people will be the citizens who run the town, 
belong to the club, hire the entertainment for 
country club and private functions. They will 
be demanding live orchestras because at an early 
age they were shown how much more fun a live 
orchestra can be. 


The local paper has devoted much space to 
stories and pictures about these dances, giving 
the loca] full credit for their share of the work. 
The local Chamber of Commerce, in their news- 
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letter publication which goes to the leading busi- 
ness men in the community, said in the Decem- 
ber issue: “Local 644 is thus making a major 
contribution to the health and welfare of the 
city by providing live dance bands for the young- 
sters and is certainly due the gratitude of all 
who are interested in the development of the 
city.” 

On February 7, 1955, the City of Corpus 
Christi Recreation Division wrote the following 
letter to the secretary. 


“The City Recreatior staff wishes to express their sincere 
appreciation to you, the Musicians’ Association, and the 
business concerns for coritributing an orchestra each Friday 
night at our Hi-Jive Club 

“We feel that such fine spirit as your association and 
our business friends have shown in helping our division 
provide wholesome entertainment for our young people will 
pay future dividends in the citizens of tomorrow,” 

The secretary in speaking of the above de- 


velopments in his town, likes to point out that if 
it “had not been for the Music Performance Trust 
Funds of the Recording Industry, this program 
would not have been possible.—Courtesy Inter- 
national Musician 

AN AUDIO-VISUAL 

AIDS CLUB 

Many youngsters expressed a desire to assist 
in the operation of various pieces of audio-visual 
aids equipment. From this request grew Clifton’s 
Audio-Visual Aids Clubs. This request was re- 
layed by the Building Co-ordinator to the Audio- 
Visual Education Director. He referred the re- 
quest to the Superintendent of Schools. After 
the basic plan was formulated, approval for the 
Audio-Visual Aids Club was granted, 

The club is a school service group whose pur- 
poses are as follows: 

1. To assist the Building Co-Ordinator and 
teacher in the area of Audio-Visual Education. 

2. To set-up and operate all visual aids equip- 
ment. 

3. To encourage children with mechanical 
ability to receive instruction in audio-visual aids 
equipment. 

Members are taught to operate and handle 
the following equipment: 


1. Portable projection screens, 

2. Three-speed phonographs. 

3. Filmstrip and slide projectors. 

4, 16 mm. sound projectors. 

5. Tape recorders. 

6. P.A. system 

7. Opaque projector. 

8. Micro-projector. 

9. Handling and caring for phonograph 


records. 
10. Setting up bulletin board displays. 
These students are taught the care and use 
of this equipment by the Building Co-ordinator, 
who in most cases is trained in this field of 
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Audio-Visual Education. In our school the writer 
has trained twenty-four club members from 
grades five through eight. These youngsters have 
been instructed before and after school until 
they can prove their ability with each of the 
above mentioned pieces of equipment. 

Students were selected by the Building Co- 
ordinator with the approval of the Principal, and 
the home room teachers. Each home room teacher 
selected five youngsters, who in turn were 
checked for scholastic standing, mechanical abil- 
ity, and personality. Two youngsters from each 
home room were eventually designated as Audio- 
Visual Club Members. Our school breakdown is 
as follows: 


Grade No. of Grades Members 
5 2 4 
6 l 2 
7 5 10 
8 4 8 


Total Members 24 

Of these twenty-four members there are four 
girls and twenty boys. 

The only officer of the club is the Chief Oper- 
ator who keeps the rating sheet for each young- 
ster and aids in the constant retraining program 
which is necessary. 

Following are a few factors to be taken into 
account by anyone contemplating setting up an 
audio-visual aids club. 

1, Be prepared to explain to parents why 
their youngsters cannot join. 

2. Children should in no way be responsible 
for the equipment they handle. 

3. Have your school custodian move all heavy 
equipment. 

4. Permit no ladder climbing. 

5. Caution the youngsters constantly in regard 
to the electrical hazard, 

At the outset it was mentioned that this club 
is a school service group. Of the many purposes 
which this group fulfills, this service idea is 
probably the most important. Too often young- 
sters and even adults have the attitude of “what 
is in it for me.” These youngsters in our Audio- 
Visual Aids Club receive no medals, emblems, or 
trophies. They are learning to serve and give 
of their time with no ulterior motive. We need 
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a great deal more of this action in both state and 
nation. 

An Audio-Visual Aids Club, as has been 
formed in School No. 7, can be a tremendous 
undertaking, but once it is functioning the re- 
sults far outshadow the effort put into it. A 
program of this sort is a service to the school— 
it is both educational and enjoyable for the 
members of the club. So why not let Jane and 
Jimmy do it?—William J. Mayer, School No. 7, 
Parker Avenue, Clifton, New Jersey 


Com edy Cues 


From Examination Papers 


“A grasshopper has three pair of wings—an- 
terior, posterior, and bacterior.” 

“A grasshopper passes through all the life 
stages from infancy to adultery.” 

“The pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock. They 
were greeted by Indians who came running down 
the hill rolling their war hoops before them.” 

“Rome was overthrown by the invasions of 
the Huns, Visgoths, and Osteopaths.”—Midland 
Schools 








Good Question 


Teacher: Ants are the busiest insects we 
know of. 
Pupil: Then how do they always have time 


to go to picnics?—Ex. 


Oh! Oh! Wrong Number 
“Miss Jones,” said the principal to his secre- 
tary one morning, “I would suggest that you do 
not write letters to your young man during office 
hours. Superintendent Smith reports that you 
sent him love and kisses instead of financial 
reports.” —Ex. 
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The Job SECURITY of a Good Teacher 
is a matter of PUBLIC RELATIONS 


“*Teacher Teamwork With a Problem Public’ is highly worthwhile 
reading. The author does not hesitate to call a spade a spade 
He brings to the surface many of the undercurrents in the edu 
cational world which are hushed up or not frequently enough 
discussed in open conference.” 


The teacher's biggest problem is 
not teaching his students the funda- 
mental subject-matter of the courses 
in which he is professionally quali- 
fied. 

It is, instead, the problem of “teach- 
ing” the vast, indefinite “public” just 
what a school system is for and how 
it is organized to do that job. It is 
the problem of integrating himself or 
herself into a community which, 
while perhaps not actively hostile, can 
nevertheless make a teacher's life un 
happy by demanding higher stan 
dards than the parents themselves are 
willing to set for their children. 

“TEACHER TEAMWORK WitH A 
ProspLemM Pusuic” defines these dif- 
ficulties by outlining their historical 
origins. The second part of the book, 


N. L. ENcLenanpr in Scnoont Executive 
entitled “So What?” then proceeds to 
list and discuss ways in which the 
teacher can meet these situations. 
Included are the personal qualities 
that make a good teacher, the merits 
of effective teacher organization, how 
to achieve teacher-parent cooperation, 
public enlightenment and the means 
for obtaining it through newspapers, 
school programs, ete. 

This book is a positive and con 
structive treatment of the basic prob 
lem of our public schools—the prob 
lem of public understanding, coop- 
eration, and support. It shows the 
teacher how he or she can change 
mere acceptance of a school program 
to active endorsement, and replace 
public indifference with sympathetic 
enthusiasm. 


“Teacher Teamwork with a Problem Public” 
by C. R. Van Nice 
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City 








Please send me 
TEAMWORK WITH A PROBLEM PUBLIC” at 


$2 each. 


$2.00 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES PUBLISHING CO 
1041 New HAmMpsHire 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 


copies of “TEACHER 
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This monthly magazine is a source of ideas for recreation activities! It 
provides an understanding of recreation values, philosophy, planning, 
leadership techniques and the know-how for creative recreation experiences. = 


Arts and crafts, drama, music, folk dancing, nature, special events, parties, 
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games, sports and athletics are covered—also, recreation with the handi- 
capped, recreation in the school, on the playground, in the community, 


home, hospitals, camp. 


Order Now! 


Regular Features: In addition to articles, the following regular depart- 


ments appear in each issue: 


Letters (exchange) ; Reporters Notebook (news) ; 

Things You Should Know (announce- On the Campus (what colleges are 
ments, trends) ; doing) : 

Hospital Capsules: Market News: 

Listening and Viewing (audio-visual How to Do It! (arts and crafts proj- 
aids) ; ects) ; 

Personnel; New Publications; 

Idea of the Month (program) ; Leadership Training Courses. 


Published ten times a year by 
NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
8 West Eighth St.. New York 11 


$4.00 per year $4.50 Canada and Foreign 
$ .50 single copy $3.90 Libraries 


1 (Free with membership in the Association) 
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